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OPINIONS ON THE ‘INDIAN CULTURE’ 


Dr. W. Stede.—The new magazine is a very admirable undertaking, em- 
bodying the*best product of intellect of our Indian colleagues and fellow students. 
I cannot but pay the highest tribute of admiration to this new publication. 


Dr. F. O. Schrader.—... admirable. . -shows the high standard which is 
expected of a scientific journal and astonishes one by the richness of its contents. 
Mons. Louis Finot.— ...full of interesting matter and forebodes a bright 


future. My best congratulations for this success ! 


Dr. Louis de la Vallée Poussin.—. ..Contains many good things. I am 
much interested by the remarks of Prof. Winternitz on the Sramana-Literature. 


Dr. A. B. Keith.—It is à most interesting number and if the Standard of 
achievement is maintained you will have secured a very valuable addition to the 


Dr. F. W. "Thomas, C.I.E.—May I take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of your Indian Culture and my congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of a whole volume, with Index and Table of Contents—a very important 
appendage? "The volume contains a large number of articles of a scholarly and 
serious character and 7s a credit to India. Many of the authors of the articles are 
old friends of mine, and I would gladly plunge into the fray again, if I could only 
get free from my present entanglement in Central Asian studies. You have an 
army of capable contributors. ` 


Dr. L. D. Barnett.—The Indian Culture, I am glad to see, still maintains 
the same high level of scholarly excellence. 

Dr. J. Przyluski.—... Fine Journal..... 

Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky.—A splendid issue. 

Mr. Charles E. C. W. Oldham.—May I take this Opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the standard being maintained by the Indian Culture and the 
success you have achieved with this Journal. 


Mr. C. W. Gurner, I.C.S.—.. a 


A -Deccan.—I congra- 
tulate you heartily on the excellence of the articles published in the first dos 


_ The excellent character of this new Journal 
and the high standard of articles published in it, and the enterpri Eu 


of the group of the Bengali Scholar seem to make Indian 
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The Journal, which is a quarterly one, will be issued annually in four parts in 
July, October, January, and April. The inland subscription is Rs.6 (including 
postage) and foreign subscription is ro shillings (including postage) per annum, 


payable in advance. Each copy 


is priced at Rs.2 (inland) and 3s. 6d. (foreign). 


The rates of advertisements may be ascertained on application to the Managing 
Director at 170 Maniktala Street, Calcutta, to whom all remittances should be 


sent. 


Any change of address should be promptly intimated to him. 


In case 


of non-delivery within a fortnight from the approximate date of publication, the 


office should be informed at once. 


Luzac & Co., London, and the Punjab Sanskrit 


Book Depot, Lahore, are the selling agents. 


The Journal deals with topics 


relating to Indian history, geography, art, archaeo- 


logy, iconography, epigraphy, numismatics, religion, literature, philosophy, ethno- 
logy, anthropology, folklore, etc.,etc., from the earliest times to the eighteenth century 


A.D. Contributors are requested 


addressed to the editors at No. 43 Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 


to send articles, notes, reviews, elc. type-written, 
They are further 


requested to add or alter in the galley proofs but not in the page proofs. "The editors 


reserve to themselves the right to accept or reject the whole or portions of the 
articles, notes, reviews, etc. "The board of editors is not responsible for the opinions 


of the writers of articles, notes and reviews published in the Journal. The rejected 
contributions are not returned to authors if postage is not paid. Books for reviews, 
journals for exchange, etc., should be sent to the editors at No. 43 Kailas Bose 


Street, Calcutta. 


Advertisement rates for insertion Se 


Full page—for one issue 
for two issues 
for three issues 
for four issues 


Rs.8 


Rs.12 Half page—for one issue 

Rs.ir for two issues Rs.7 
Rs.ro for three issues Rs.5 
Rs.8 for four issues Rs.4 
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Oriental Books, Indian and Persian Art, MSS., Bronzes, etc. 


INSPECT OUR GALLERY OF ORIENTAL ART 


All the books prescribed for students at the School of Oriental 
Studies and the Universities are kept in stock. 


Just Published 


NADIR SHAH 
By L. LOCKHART, B.A., Ph.D. 
A critical study based mainly upon contemporary sources: with Foreword by 
Sir E. Denison-Ross, C.I.E., D.Litt., etc. With ten plates and six maps in 
text. Imp. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii4-349. Price £11. 


ORIENTAL MYSTICISM 
By E. H. PALMER 
A treatise on the Sufistic and Unitarian theosophy of the Persians. Compiled 
from native sources. Second Edition, with Introduction by A. J. Arberry, 
Litt.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xv+84. Price 5/-. 
Gratis on Application 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ARABIA, ISLAM, 


ARABIC TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


LUZAC & CO. 


Oriental and Foreign Booksellers 


46 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1 


(Opposite the British Museum) 


THE JAINA ANTIQUARY 


An Anglo-Hindi quarterly published regularly in June, Septem- 
ber, December and March; edited by a board of eminent Jain 
scholars like Prof. Hiralall Jain, M.A., LL.B., Prof. A. N. Upadhye, 
M.A., D.Litt., Mr. Kamta Prasad Jain, M.R.A.S. and Pt. K. Bhuja- 
bali Shastri, Vidyabhusana. 

'The only journal that deals with topics relating to Jain history, 
geography, art, archaeology, iconography, epigraphy, numismatics, 
religion, literature, philosophy, ethnology, folklore, etc., from the 
earliest time to the modern period. —~ 

It contains about 60 pages in Hindi and 40 pages in English 
with blocks and profuse illustrations on the above subjects. In it 
also appear one Prasasti Sangraha and a valuable MS.—Tilaya- 
pannatti. : 


Annual Subscription Rs.4 (Inland) and 6 Shillings (Foreign) including postage 
For particulars apply to— 
The Manager, The Jaina Antiquary, 
The Central Jaina Oriental Library, Arrah (Bihar) 
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THE MAHA-BODH 


An Illustrated Journal of International Buddhist Brotherhood 
(ESTABLISHED 1892) 


Deals with Buddhism in all its aspects and with History, Art, Philosophy, 
Archzology and Education. News of Buddhist activities all over the world is a special 
feature. 

CONTRIBUTORS: 


Professor Nicholas Roerich, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Sri Rahula Sankrityayana, 
Mr. J. F. McKechnie (Bhikkhu Silacara), Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Dr. B. M. Barua, Dr. B. C. Law, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Dr. Benoy Chandra Sen, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. N. Dutt and others. 


If you want to read the most reliable exposition of Buddhist thought 
and culture you must subscribe to the oldest and the most widely circu- 
lated Buddhist Monthly of the world. It is read all over the world. 


If you wish to reach the most varied public especially in Buddhist countries, 
publish your advertisements in the MAHA-BODHI. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. ADVERTISEMENT RATE. 
India, Ceylon, Burma .. Rs.4 Full page (Cover) .. Rs.25 
Far East .. .. Ven8 Ditto (Body) .. , 15 
Europe  .. -. 8 Shillings or equivalent Half page o^ el 
America .. -. 3 Dollars Quarter page 26. pp 23 
Apply to the MANAGER, 


MAHA-BODHI SOCIETY 
4-A College Square, Calcutta 


BRAHMAVIDYA 


THE ADYAR LIBRARY BULLETIN 


APPEARING FOUR TIMES A YEAR | 
ior 
G. Srinivasa Murti, B.A., B.L., M.B. & C.M., Vaidyaratna. 


Rs.roo or $50 or £10 | 

Per Annum Single copy ' | 

EE Rs.6 Rs.2-8-0 | 
e $3 $1.25 

Sh.12 Sh.5 


vx e e . Rs.3-8-0 


All commu 
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PSU RESI RE SUA SERENA S NL SIL S LES S 
If you want to be in touch with the 


MIND OF INDIA 
Read 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 
An Official Publication of CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
DE 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION HALF-YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 


Rs.7-8-0 only Rs.4 only 


The best minds of India contribute regu- 
larly to our pages on all subjects of 
general interest. 


YEAR BEGINS FROM OCTOBER 
Subscription may begin from any month. 


For Free specimen copy write with one anna stamp to :— 


THE MANAGER, THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 
gs 
The wide circulation of the “ Review " ensures a very wide 


ADVERTISING 


Area. Our roll of subscribers is fully repre- 
sentative and one can reach the Indian 
Intellectual Public of all ranks and classes 
by advertising one's articles in these pages. 


£s 
Write to 
HOME TAGORE & Co., 
SOLE ADVERTISING AGENTS 


The “ Calcutta Review" Office, Senate House, 
CALCUTTA 


IS esata as Pan YI a AIS aaa sD AE MAE 


ELSE SU SEULS NILE LSE IL ESTIS LE IC ILE UL ESET LIEN 
REA GD ELABORA ae an ngs cian GARE pct A AER DAR REO 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SREE BHARATEE PUBLISHING CO. 


Rs. A. P 
I. SARASWATI, Vol. I (in Bengali) —by late Prof. A. C. Vidyabhüsana 2 0 o 
- HELPS TO THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE'S ' OTHELLO'.. 2 8 o 
3. ELEMENTARY GERMAN GRAMMAR —edited by Dr. Batakrishna 
Ghosh .. s 3g vs ws 2 8 o 
4. GERMAN READER—edited by Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh I 4 
5. FRENCH GRAMMAR —edited by Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh ej oy O 
SREE BHARATEE SERIES OF PUBLICATIONS 
I. VYASA-SIDDHANTA (an unpublished treatise on Hindu Astro- 
nomy)—edited by Pandita Radhaballav Jyotistirtha sc 19 x2 W 
2, ASTAVIKRTI VIVRTI—edited by Prof. Madhavdas Samkhya- 
_tirtha, M.A. oo $. ou 56 3 
3. APISALT SIKSA—edited by Prof. A. C. Vidyabhüsana 5 


4. PRAJAPATYA SUTRAM (an unpublished treatise on Ayurveda) 
—edited by Kaviraja Rakhaldas Kavyatirtha 5. 2080006370 


5. PARAMATMA SANDARVAH, Vol. I—edited by Pandita Radha 
Raman Goswami .. 


S. me 2 as - 3t OO) 

"6. VAMSA BRAHMANAM- edited by Prof. Madhavdas Samkhya- 
tirtha .. 5c oc D 38 * 0 4 0 

7. ARSEYA BRAHMANAM-—edited by Prof. Madhavdas Samkhya- 
tirtha .. on oo o8 Ae te O I2 0 

8. NYAYA PRABESA (a Bengali treatise on Nabya Nyaya)—written 
by Pandita Amarendra Mohan Tarkatirtha d 2 0o o 


For details apply to: 


THE MANAGER, 
SREE BHARATEE PUBLISHING CoO., 
170 Maniktala Street, Calcutta, 


e 
DR. D. R. BHANDARKAR VOLUME 
Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., Ex ERAS, 


Price Rs.10, 
tor at 43 Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta 


B., F.R.G.S, 
To be had of the Edi 
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SRAVASTI IN INDIAN LITERATURE 


By Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 


(Archzological Survey of India Memoir No. 50. Published by the 
Government of India) 


Manager of Publications, New Delhi. Price Re.1-4-0 
OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 


. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E.—I have perused your excellent memoir on Sravasti. 
You have collected a large amount of information, and the paper shows that 
with careful examination the Pali texts may still shed further important 
light upon the condition of India during the early period. I am happy to 
possess this memoir. 


-. A. Berriedale Keith.—Your Memoir Sravasti is an excellent piece of work, 


full of information and completely free from unjustifiable speculation. I 
note you have corrected tacitly the mistake in the Cambridge History of 
India, Vol. 1, p. 181, where reference is made to five rajas discussing a point 
with Pasenadi. I note that you disagree with Raychaudhuri’s belief that 
Jiyasattu was a common designation of kings. That suggestion reminds 
me of the conjecture at one time made by Rhys Davids (Buddhist India) 
that Pasenadi was an official epithet applied to several kings. It is curious 
that the commentator should take Mahasala as the equivalent of Mahasara 
when it is perfectly obvious that the second element is sala. 


-. L. D. Barnett.—I would congratulate you on the admirable manner in which 


you have accomplished your difficult task of tracing Sravasti through literature; 
it is a most valuable contribution to science. 


M. Winternitz.—Vour excellent monograph on Sravasti in Indian Literature 
adds one more to the long list of highly useful publications which we already 
owe to you and adds also to our knowledge of the history of ancient India. 


Prof. E. J. Rapson.—Your Memoir on Sravasti I have read with much pleasure. 


Dr 


. E. J. Thomas.—I like your ‘Sravasti in Indian Literature’ very much. From 
an archzological standpoint it is one of the most important steps taken since 
Rhys Davids' researches in Buddhist India. 


J.R.A.S. (October, 1936).—The value of this useful monograph lies chiefly in 


the labour and care bestowed by Dr. Law on the collection and citation of 
references to the old site and its monuments as well as to other places in the 
same region from the Buddhist texts and from the Brahmanical and Jain 


literature. 


The Hindu (9-1-36).—The author has brought to bear on his task the literary 


materials that lie imbedded in Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina texts, as 
well as the itineraries of the two celebrated Chinese pilgrims Fa-Hien and 
Yuan-Chwang. The result is an exhaustive account of an important centre 
of religion and art, that had a continuous period of activity from the time 
of the Buddha to the rath century after Christ. This book by Dr. Law is 
certainly a welcome addition to the already rich stock of Buddhistic literature. 
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Times of India, Bombay (Feb. 22, 1936.)—. - - Distinguished by the scholarship 
characteristic of the publications in this series. Dr. Law seeks to Tecreate 
the picture of Sravasti as it was. He draws his information mainly . from 
ancient literature—the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain texts and commen: 
taries as revealed in inscriptions on stone and sculpture unearthed by successive 
excavations in this area. Dr. Law has pieced together the evidence and the 
picture he presents is at once impressive and fascinating 5 o puBje Law carries 
his learning lightly. He holds his reader's attention Sven while Impressing 
him with his Scholarship. This is not quite as easy as it sounds, 


LATEST WORKS by Dr. B. C. LAW 


I. INDIA AS DESCRIBED IN EARLY TEXTS 
OF BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 


(Published by Luzac & Co., London. Price Rs.6) 


- REVIEWS AND OPINIONS 


- - fitly supplements Some of your previous useful compilations 
from these sources, 


Testing work on India „aS described in early texts of 
nism. x o bring out another of your 
r D : aS done as much as you have to make 
living the picture of ancient India an ly i i 

d Sune OTE See Ply indebted to your learning 


Mr. Johnston —It is a particularly useful collection 
which we shall all be glad to have for consultation. 


The Hindu (TI-1-42).—Dr. B. C. Law’ distincti i 
Buddhist-Taina periods of Indian a ae UIN 
known . . 


of material well arranged, 
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conception of spirits, devils and nature gods and in the evolution of popular 
Hinduism with its spells, magic, animism and superstitions . . . . Dr. Law's 
treatment of the versatile educational equipment possible in the Buddhist 
age shows easily how India was enabled to be then the leading country in the 
world in respect of learning. 


Indian Review (February, 1942).—Dr. Law is well known to Indologists through 
his valuable contributions to our knowledge of ancient India by as many as E 
sixteen works and in the present volume under review he gives a picture of 
India as gleaned largely through the early texts of Buddhism and Jainism. 


He also makes use of the Brahmanical literature . . . . The peoples are 
said to have been divided into diverse groups of worshippers. Hermit life 
was common and sometimes congregational . . . . People believed in 


paraloka or life hereafter and that formed the doctrinal basis of various stories 
of heaven and hell. The book contains a good bibliography and a useful 
index. 


Amrita Bazar Patrika (22-2-42).— Students of Indian history will find in this 
book much that is stimulating and informative and a careful research worker 
will come across many data pointing to hitherto unexplored spheres of enquiry. 
Whenever Dr. Law takes up an enquiry, he is very thorough in his approach. 
He collects facts with care, sifts them with judgment and then applying 
the method of induction, he makes them yield facts of history. Whenever 
he generalizes, he is not dogmatic but tries his best to substantiate his induction 
by forwarding relevant quotations and excerpts. Dr. Law's exploration in 
the Buddhist and Jain periods has yielded to our history conclusions of 
inestimable value. 


Journal of the U.P. Historical Society (Vol. XIV, Pt. II).—'The work embodies 
a thesis approved for the D.Litt. Degree of the Lucknow University. Dr. Law's 
name is an assurance of a thorough-going documented volume in which the 
early literature of the Jainas and Buddhists has for the first time been laid under 
contribution at one place and the result is a rich harvest of information relating 
to early Indian culture in its various aspects. Dr. Law's work, careful and 
accurate in every detail, represents the intensive phase which Indian historical 
studies are now entering as a result of the labour of Indian scholars in this 
country. The copious index at the end in 25 pages has greatly increased the 
utility of the book. It is obvious that Dr. Law has undertaken to put himself 
to vast labour and effort in compiling his facts from the complete Buddhist and 
Jaina Canon and it may be admitted that his resolute will has made him triumph 
over the difficulties of his self-imposed task. ‘The result is the presentation in a 
volume of limited extent of a comprehensive picture of ancient Indian life 
as lived both in the palaces of the rich and hamlets of the poor. A vast array 
of facts effectively marshalled presents to us kings and courtiers, saints and 
knaves, calculating moneylenders with their promissory notes, and records 
of wealth on gold and copper-plates, resourceful merchants and skilled crafts- 
men. 


- The Aryan Path (Vol. No. xiv, August 1943).—It is hard to find an epoch of 
history surpassing in interest and value the spacious ages into which the Buddha 
and Mahavira poured enrichment. A new authentic account of those fruitful 
ages is welcome, the more so when based on material derived from the early 
texts of the Buddhists and Jainas, written in Pali and Ardhamagadhi. Yet, 
to extract the right material out of them is a stupendous task. Dr. Bimala 
Churn Law, who has undertaken such a task a dozen times and won remarkable 
Success in each instance, deserves the congratulations of all who have loved 
Ancient India and found joy, found inspiration, in its unique culture. : 

The five chapter-heads indicate the scope of this volume: ‘Geography ^ 
‘Kings and Peoples’, ‘Social Life and Economic Conditions’, ‘Religion’ and 
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‘Education and Learning’. There are also a bibliography, an index and a 
map of India setting forth the location of contemporary towns and kingdoms. 

Each chapter, precise, richly documented, revealing the author’s complete 
mastery over his material, is of interest. The last two in particular justify 
his claim of a new approach, a broadening of the pathway opened by Rhys 
Davids. Religion in those days was not simply a source of inspiration for 
philosophy and ethics, but, Dr. Law tells us, ‘it was a living factor of ancient 
Indian civilization’. And he goes on to postulate:— «> 

Brahmanism was the only form of higher religion in India which could 
affiliate all the popular cults without any feeling of contradiction. The religious 
beliefs and practices grew up-among different tribes, races and nations and were 


cherished by them with veneration and joy.... In spite of the apparent 
victory and predominance of the higher religions over the folk, the latter 
always held (he ground.... The folk religion afforded indeed the living 


ground of synthesis of contending faiths. And with the march of time when 
it became sufficiently strong and self-conscious, it asserted itself as a great 
religion of Bhakti influencing the whole domain of the higher faiths, Jain, 
Buddhist, and all. . . . . .. The intrinsic value of Dr. Law’s research is quite 
unassailable. 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (Volume XXIV, 


Parts I and II, r943).—In this book Dr. Law has collected together the geo- 
graphical, historical and religio-philosophical information from Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Jain sources. The author has before him the classical model 
of Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, the plan and arrangement of which. the 
author has followed to a large extent. Obviously fuller material and fresh 
Sources, opened by the researches of the orientalists, have made Dr. Law's 
book more complete and authoritative and we congratulate the author on 
having brought out this manual for the use of our University students who 
have to read a course in Ancient Indian History. . . . An excellent Index and 
a good map of Ancient India enhance the value of Dr. Law's work. 


Indian Art and Letters (New Series, Vol. XVII, No. I, 1943).—Dr. Law is a scholar 


of distinction with a large number of writings to his credit. The scope of this 


statements as regards the geography of India and its political divisions (chapter 
I), its ancient peoples and their rulers (chapter II), social life and economic 


of cases Dr. Law has done so... . chapters III and IV are good and useful 


ono a ti i : 
od ae ee the whole one that will be welcome. (Reviewed by 
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Il. MAHAVIRA: HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS 
Price Rs.2 


OPINIONS 


Mr. Oldham.—It is a.pleasure to read this very suggestive account of the Great 
Apostle's life and teachings written in a spirit of impartiality and aloofness 
from such little prejudices that so often vitiate to some extent the writings 
of the sectarians (whether Digamvara or Swetamvara). ‘The course you have 
adopted of collating the information to be culled from the Buddhist Canon 
of which you have so unrivalled a knowledge with the evidence of the Jaina 
Agama is an excellent one and I think you have been able to shed further 
light upon several points in issue. 

Prof. Dr. F. O. Schrader.—It was a real enjoyment for me to read your little 
book on Mahavira which I consider the best short introduction to Jainism 
existing at present. There is, of course, Mr. Jain’s Outlines of Jainism which 
is also quite useful, but your book is more suitable as a first introduction for 
western readers and has moreover the advantage of being helpful even to those 
who are familiar with Jainism, viz., by its making all possible use also of the 
Buddhist sources. 


III. CONCEPTS OF BUDDHISM 
(Monograph of the Kern Institute, Holland) 
Price 5s. 6d. 


Contents: I. Sarana (profession of faith)—II. Paramita (perfection) —III. Jati 
(caste)—IV. Ariyasaccas (four noble truths)—V. Ariya Atthangika-Magga 
(the noble eightfold: path)—VI. Jhana (meditation)—VII. Puggala (individuality 
and personality)— VIII. Paticcasamuppada (dependent origination)—IX. Kamma 
vada (doctrine of Kamma)—X. Dhamma—XI. Nibbana—Index. 

From Lord Zetland’s Foreword: ‘But I have said enough, perhaps, to make 
it clear that scholar and layman alike will find good value in the lucid exposition 
of these and other concepts of Buddhism which Dr. Law gives us.’ 


OPINIONS 


Dr. F. W. Thomas.—l1t seems to me to be an excellent work, one of the best of 

The precision and exactness of its statements and the aptness 
of the citations render it eminently suitable for forming and conveying to 
students a correct idea of the main features of Buddhist doctrine. Lord 
Zetland’s excellent foreword does not say a word too much in praise of your 
work. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar.—Like your other works it is replete with erudition, and 
I have no doubt that it will be very serviceable to scholars. 


your writings. 
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IV. THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF SPIRIT 
(Revised Edition) 
Price Rs.3 
OPINIONS 


a Dr. F. W. Thomas.—It was an original subject for a special memoir and one of 
jh ` interest as wide as humanity. You have made a pleasing book, equipped 
33 with good quotations and references and showing well how the Buddhist 
i succeeded in investing this subject also with a congenial aspect of their own 


piety. 


Dr. 


o 


L. D. 

life which is really important and yet has been much neglected by previous 
Scholars. I am very pleased to see that the value of your book has been 
recognized by the public and a second edition called for. 


Dr. E. J. Thomas.—I must congratulate 


Barnett.—It is an excellent work illuminating a side of Indian mental 


Lord Zetland.—May I take t 
success of the volume ? 

The New Review (September, I937).—In t 
Law tells us all that is known about th 


Spirits of ghosts of the unhappy dead. ‘The origin of the belief, its definition 
and description, the pretas and their state 


his opportunity of Congratulating you upon the 


V. GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, VOL. I 


„Contents: (x) Geographical data from Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, (2) South 
India as centre of Pali Buddhism, (3) Geographical data from the Maha- 
varsa and its Commentary, (4) Damila and Damilarattha, (5) Mountains and 
Rivers of India, (6 and 7) Countries and peoples of India and Appendix to same, 
(8) Kapilavastu, (9) Buddhist cave temples in India, (ro) Sacred places of the 
Jains, and (11) Sacred places of the Vaisnavas. Index. Price Rs.3-8-0. To be 


had of the author, 43 Kailas Bose Street, Cal tt: c 
46 Great Russell Street, London, ia o Lum e 


OPINIONS 
Dr. A. B. Keith. It is a most valuabl i ich i 
: € collection, rich in accurate] stated 
cos cecil collected facts, and lays all students once more under a aes debt 


Dr. L. D. B —It i ; ; 
very glad to cedet It is a Ieally valuable digest of information, which Iam 
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The Hindu.—Dr. Law, who is already known to the world of scholars as the 
author of a ‘History of Pali Literature’, ‘Geography of Early Buddhism' and 
other interesting treatises on subjects relating to Ancient Indian History, has 
collected in this volume, in a revised and enlarged form, his articles published 
from time to time in various journals relating to the Ancient Geography of India, 
Burma and Ceylon . . . . Dr. Law naturally deals at some length with the history 
of the Madhyadega so far as it relates to the Buddhistic period. One interesting 
and noteworthy observation made by the author in this connection is that the 
name dipa applied to the ancient dipas in the Lalitavistara and allied literature 
is obviously used in the sense of a country. Another point noticeable here is that 
the names Kagi and Bardnasi referred respectively to a country and a city. The 
passing references made to the other janapadas of the Jambudipa are also very 
informing. Interesting are the references to the agrama of Va$istha in the king- 
dom of the Mallas. Of interest to the Pauranic geographer is the reference to the 
places like Ramagrama in the land of the Koliyas where the eight stüpas and a caitya 
were erected by Agoka.... An interesting fact noticeable in these references 
is that Tanja (Tanjore) is stated to have been in Tambarattha of which the author 
Dhammapàla.was a native. An entire chapter is devoted to Kapilavastu bringing 
together in one place all that is Buddhistically connected with it. Chap. IX 
devotes itself to a description of the several Buddhist cave temples of India. The 
work is on the whole helpful as it brings together all that could be readily desired 
to be known concerning the ancient geography of the country. 


VI. KAUSAMBI IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 


(A.S.I. Memoir No. 60. Published by the Government of India) 
Price Re.1-10-0 


Contents: Antiquity and origin of the name—General description and topo- 
graphy—The Va$as or Vatsas and their land— Political history of Vatsa—Udayana, 
his parents, queens and children—Vatsa and Kausambi in religious history—Index. 
(Three plates and a map.) 


OPINIONS 


Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham.—This and the preceding Memoir on Rajagrha are of 
the greatest interest and of special value for the detailed references to the 


Brah., Bud., and Jaina literature. 


Oriental Lit. Digest (1936, No. 2).—The present monograph on Kausambi has 
been presented by Dr. Law in the same careful and systematic manner as 
characterized his monograph on Rajagrha noticed by us already in the O.L.D. 
(IL, 176) . . . ably records and examines all the sources of evidence about an 
ancient place-name hallowed by its association with Buddha and ruled over 
by the Vatsa King Udayana, the last great king of the Bharata dynasty. 


Hindusthan Standard (August 6, 3939).—. .. Based on literary sources, 
Brahmanical, Jaina and Buddhist, and the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims, 
the monograph gives an account of the ancient historic city of KauSambi, the 
capital of the Vatsas, important alike because of its political and religious 
associations . . . . use has been made of considerable original material hitherto 


unused. 
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VII. RAJAGRIHA IN ANCIENT LITERATURE 


Contents: Different names: their origin and significance—General description 
and topography—Antiquity and history of Rajagrtha—Antquity and location of 
five hills—Rajagriha in religious history—Architecture of Rajagriha. 


OPINIONS 


Dr. Johnston.—Excellent memoir on Rajagriha. It puts the known information 
about it together in a most convenient way. 


Dr. Barnett.—An admirable piece of scholarly workmanship. 


Sir Edward Maclagan.—. . . . valuable work. I have found it exceedingly 
interesting and venture to express my admiration of the erudition and 
scholarship which have gone to its making. You had a very attractive subject 
to deal with and what you seem to have given is the last word on all that is to 
be said about it. 


Mrs. Rhys Davids.—Handsome study of Rajagriha. 


Dr. Otto Stein.—You have to be congratulated for the enterprise with which 
you have taken up the topography of renowned cities in Ancient India in 
monographs. By collecting every detail about the town Rajagriha after 
your monograph on Svavasti you have contributed a new chapter to the 
work which I presume will be continued by your indefatigable enthusiasm 
for the Geography and History of Ancient India. 


Dr. W. Geiger—.... valuable present, Such detailed studies of Indian 
history and topography as your admirable monograph on Rajagriha are indeed 
urgently needed; and they are an excellent help to all who are engaged in 
Indological research, chiefly to the European scholars who are so far away 
from that wonderful country which is So rich in historical reminiscences. : 


Dr. E. J. Thomas.—. . . . valuable work on Ràjagtiha i i i 
) a 1 Jagriha in ancient literature. 
It contains a great amount of Interesting information which will be of great 
importance to investigators and it will take Some time to digest it all. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE BHARATI MAHAVIDYALAYA 


The Bharati Mahavidyalaya has been started to be developed into one Aryan 
University on the lines of Gurukulas and Nalanda-Taksasila Universities of the 
past with modern arrangement for education in all branches of knowledge, on an 
extensive plot of land by the Ganges near Belur (Howrah). Besides starting of a 
few schools and colleges of different types, it has taken up different series of publica- 
tions, viz. Religion, Philosophy, Education, etc. The publications just out are as 
follows :— 

i. Hindu Mysticism—by Dr. Mahendra Nath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. Vol. I—on 
Vaisnavism, Rs.2-8-0. Vol. II—on Tantricism (in the Press). 
Omkar-O-Gayatri Tattva (in Bengali)—by Rai Bahadur Sures Chandra l 
Sinha, Vidyarnava, M.A. Rs. 2-8-0. 
3. Hindu Dharmer Avibyakti (in Bengali), Vol. I—by Rai Bahadur Sures 
Chandra Sinha, Vidyarnava, M.A. Rs.2-8-0. 
4. Jaina System of Education (Extension Lectures of the Mahavira Professor- 
ship)—by Dr. D. C. Das Gupta, M.A., Ed.D. (Calif). Rs.3-8-o. 
5. Jaina Philosophy (Extension Lectures of the Mahavira Professorship)—by 
Dr. Satkari Mookerjee, M.A., Ph.D. 


6. Tattvártha Sütram (a rare Jaina MS.). 
7. Mysticism in the Bhagavad Gita—by Dr. M. N. Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 


8. Eastern Lights—by Dr. M. N. Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 
etc., etc. 


N 


For details apply to— 
THE MANAGER, 
SREE BHARATEE PUBLISHING CO., 
170 Maniktala Street, Calcutta. 
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TRIBES IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By Dr. B. C. Law 


OPINIONS 


Journal of' the Ganganath Jha Research Institute (February, 1r944).— 


Dr. B. C. Law needs no introduction to the scholarly circle. His original 
contributions to the different branches of Indology particularly Buddhism are 
too well known. 'The work under review deals with the tribes of Ancient 
India. Even before this, Dr. Law had written on the history of tribes, mainly 
of the Ksatriya class. In the present work, however, the author has not 
confined himself to any particular class, but presents to the literary world a 
“comprehensive and systematic account of some tribes inhabiting different 
parts of India, who played an important part in the early history of India’. 

In 75 chapters the author has dealt with over one hundred and fifty small 
and big tribes of ancient India. For the exhaustive treatment of each, the 
author has ransacked all possible references found scattered in the vast literature 
of the country. He has utilized all the available sources—Brahmanic, Buddhist 
and Jain and tried to present them in an interesting manner. Almost all 
his statements are fully documented which makes the work quite authentic 
as well. .... the book is quite interesting and informative. "There is ample 
matter here for the ancient period of Indian history. The author deserves 
our congratulation for this important contribution. 


Journal of the U.P. Historical Society.— This work is a valuable addition to the 
vast and varied literature contributed by its erudite author on different aspects 
of India’s history and civilization. It is based upon material derived from works 
in different languages, Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, "Tibetan, and Chinese, and also 
from archaeological sources, inscriptions and coins. It is undeniable that an 
important part of the history of India is the history of its tribes. In that 
history is to be found a mine of material bearing upon the interesting and 
important subject of India's democratic tradition, practice, and procedure 
which are even to this day so much doubted by superficial Western students 
of India's culture-history. From this point of view, the present work is pos- 
sessed of a value of its own. 

The Magnitude of the work will be evident from the fact that it deals with 
as many as 85 tribes belonging to different parts of India, and to different 
periods of her history, besides a number of miscellaneous tribes j 
these Dr. Law rescues from oblivion, and thus restor ; 
important chapters of Indian history. ‘The work will serve as an indi 
supplement for a study of the general history of India, 
history, it throws light upon much social history, 


The get-up of the book shows a high standard 
interest of its matter is enhanced by the manner in 
in language that is at once lucid and logical. 
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grapbs he has already published, have not only been enthusiastically received 
by scholars all over the world, but they rank as authoritative works on the 
subject. In the monograph under review the author has once again covered 
the whole field of his research, and though it contains much of the materials 
that he had already published, yet the variation in the details of content, 
emphasis and treatment of subject-matter infuses a new and refreshing air into it, 
and reflects abundantly the author's continued research on the subject and his 
intensive attention to improve the results of his previous study by shedding 
new light on many obscure points. 

Besides a final chapter devoted to the history of 72 miscellaneous and 
minor tribes, there are in this book 74 other chapters each comprehensively 
and systematically dealing with the history of almost all the important tribes 
of north, south, east, west or central India who had some róle to play in the 
early history of India. When it is remembered that the early history of India 
merely consisted of the story of the supremacy or hegemony of some of these 
tribes, the importance of this monograph as a factual basis for the writing of 
ancient Indian history would at once be evident. In the preparation of this 
monograph the author has ransacked all available sources of information— 
literary and epigraphic, numismatic and monumental, Brahmanic, Buddhistic 
and Jainic, Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. Richly packed up as it is with all relevant 
information on the subject, it can indeed be justifiably called an Encyclopaedia 
of Ancient Indian Tribes, and the inclusion of a comprehensive index makes the 
abundance of material in the volume more readily available. 


The Mahabodhi Journal (Nov.-Dec. 1944).—A book that makes the Indian 
history complete and which no deep student of Indian history should fail to 
study. Only an erudite investigator in the field of research and a master of 
many languages could produce so scholarly a publication. It has certainly 
required untiring effort to bring out so masterly a volume. ‘There are over 
seventy tribes mentioned, and the history of each is entered in upon with the 
greatest care and erudition. ‘The style is such as makes prose poetic and the 
book is a romance as well as a scholastic production. One feels as living in the 
past in going through the pages; there is a spirit there that touches the heart 
as well as the brain. 

A map of India, showing the different kingdoms, adds greatly to its 
interest and a complete index facilitates the study. 


Journal of the Numismatic Society of India (Vol. V, Part II, December 1943).— 
To the students of Ancient Indian History, Dr. Law is well known as a 
student of the history of the tribes of Ancient India, and the present work, 
which is a continuation of his earlier studies on the subject, contains accounts 
of as many as seventy-five tribes, which in their own days played a part in the 
political and cultural history of the country. Tribes from all parts of India 
are included. : 

The book gives a systematic and critical account of the history and 
achievements of most of the important tribes. All relevant sources of 
information have been utilized by the author. If in some cases the account 
appears to be sketchy, the fault is generally of the material and not of the 
author. ‘The work will serve as a very usefull source book to the students and 
research workers in Ancient Indian History. It comprises of so much useful 
information so carefully collected. 

While dealing with the history of the Vaudheyas, the Sibis, the Kulutas, 
the Kunindas, the Arjunayanas, the Lichchhavis and the Audumbaras, the 
author has utilized the numismatic evidence as well.... *(Reviewed by 
DR. A. S. ALTEKAR.) 
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A NOTE ON THE ‘ BHUM' COUNTRIES IN EASTERN INDIA 
By PARAMANANDA ACHARYA 


Mayurbhanj is popularly known as Bhanjabhümi or Bhanjbhum (the country 
of Bhanja Princes). In the Rasikamangala, a book written in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Mayurbhanj is described as ‘Bhanjabhum’. Similarly Dhal- 
bhum, Singhbhum, Sikharbhum, Manbhum, Tungbhum, Mallbhum, etc. are known 
after the family surname of Dhala, Simha, Sikhara, Màna, Tunga and Malla families. 

Evidence is not wanting that the countries were so called after the names of 
tribes or families or even brothers belonging to a family long after the tribe or the 
family had ceased to exist, as for instance, Aiksakus, Panchalas, Kasis, Kalingas, 
Utkalas, etc. In eastern India it is said in the Puranas that the queen Sudesna 
bore six sons who were named Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra, Odra and Suhma 
to her husband the king Bali and the countries over which they ruled were called 
after them. 4 

‘ Angavangakalingadyah suhmapundraudra samjiitah | 

Jajfiire dirghatamaso valeh ksetra mahikshitah || 

Chakru svanamna visayan sadiman prachyakamscha te.’ 1 
Here we find six brothers mentioned in books published in the Bengali character 
in Calcutta. The Oriya translation of Bhdgavata made by Jagannatha Dasa in 
the sixteenth century A.D. also mentions six brothers. A Bombay publication 
includes Andhra in place of Odra. Pargiter omits Odra (vide Ancient Indian 
Historical Traditions, pp. 158 and 272). Sudyumna had three sons named Utkala, 
Gaya and Vinitagva who had territories of their own, thus Utkala had the Utkala 
country, Vinitagva had the western country and Gaya had the city of Gaya. These 
eight ancient divisions of eastern India have geographical unity to each other 
and so it is natural that in this area the ancient tradition of naming countries after 
the family surname of the rulers survived or revived in these kingdoms with ‘bhum’ 
suffix. 

The country names ending in ‘bhum’ suffix are bounded on the north by 
Birbhum on the east by Mallabhum (in the district of Bankura) and Baghbhum 
(in the district of Midnapore) in Bengal, and on the south by Bhanjabhum or Mayur- 
bhanj and by Singhbhum and Nagbhum (Chotia Nagpur or Ranchi) on the west. 
‘he surname Bhanja has been found from the epigraphic records as early as fifth 
century A.D. from a rock inscription of Keonjhar. Acharanga Sutra is an old 
Jaina treatise composed in the fourth century B.C. which mentions countries called 
‘Vajjabhimi’ and 'éubhabhümi'. ‘The corruptions of 'Vajjabhumi' and * Subha- 
bhümi' have been suggested as Vijayabhümi, Vajrabhümi or Bhanjabhümi and 
Simhabhümi or Suhmabhümi respectively. Whatever may be the modern form 
of the corruption of these places, it is certain that there existed countries in this 
area with 'bhümi' suffix in the fourth century B.C. if not earlier. Mr. Nundolal Dey 
suggests that the countries with ‘bhumi’ suffix were derived from Mahavira and he * 
writes: Manbhum is evidently a corruption of Manyabhiimt which means the 
« venerable country ” and evidently derived its name from Mahavira who was called 
the “Venerable Ascetic Mahavira”. * ^ * Singhbhum is a corruption of 
Simha-bhümi, which means “ the country of the Lion”. It also derived its name 
from Mahavira who was compared to a lion and whose symbol was the lion.'3 
Blochmann’s note in this connection is quoted below: ‘It is remarkable that among 
names of the jungly and hilly frontier districts, we find so many ending in bhum. 


1 Bhagavata, IX, 23. 5. (Calcutta Gaudiyamatha edition.) 
2 (a) J. & P.A.S.B., Vol. IV, pp: 285-86. (D) J.B. & O.R.S., Vol. XII, p. 90. (c) H.Q., 


Vol. DP. 44- 
3 7.H.Q., Vol. IV, p. 45. 
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Thus we have Birbhum, Sainbhum, along with the left bank of the Ajai, in Birbhum |, 
district; Sikharbhum or Shergarh, the Mahall to which Raniganj belongs; | 
Gopibhum, along with right bank of the Ajai; Bamanbhum or Brahmanbhum, in 

- northern Medinipur District ; Manbhum, Barabhum, Dhalbhum, Singbhum in Chutia | $ 
Nagpur; Tunbhum in southern Purulia, Malbhum, the frontier of Burdwan and | i 
Medinipur Districts; Bhanjiabhum, with the town of Medinipur, etc. Similarly the 
frontier district between Rangpur and the Brahmaputra, comprising Mahals 1 


Bhitarbund and Bahirband, is called in Suja’s rent-roll “ Bangalbhum ”. The Ain 
also mentions a Mahala Bhowalbhum under Sirkar Mandaran.' 1 


UM, COUNTRIES 
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in the fifteenth or sixteenth century A.D.'! The epigraphic evidence of some of these 
tracts with bhum affix of surnames of some ruling dynasties goes back to a much 
earlier period than the fifteenth century as stated by the compiler of the Gazetteer. 

In his article on ‘Geography of India, with extract from a paper by the late 
Prof. H. H. Wilson' Dr. J. Burgess writes the following:— 

‘1824 Prof. H. H. Wilson found some fragments of a geographical work, which 
formed the subject of a paper he contributed to the Oriental Magazine for that year. 
As this paper has not been republished in his collected works, and the Oriental 
Magazine is now practically inaccessible to most, I venture to submit his version of 
the fragments with as much of his prefatory remarks and footnotes as is of interest :— 

“The work, he says from which they are taken, is professed by a section of the 
Bhavishyat Purana? : it is not, however, found in the entire copies of that Purana, 
and is, no doubt, a distinct composition. Much of the work is either of some anti- 
quity, or is made up of ancient materials; but there is very large proportion that 
is clearly quite modern.’ 

‘Division of Pundra Dessa, from the Brahmanda section of the Bhavishyat 
Purana: That part of Bharata or India known by the name of Pundra, consists 
of seven principal divisions, Gour, Varendra, Nivritti near the country of Sumbha, 
the forest tract called Narikhanda, Varahabhumi, Vardhamana and Vindhyaparswa 
or the country along the foot of the Vindya mountains. These we shall severally 
describe. * * * * * * * * 

‘Narikhanda is a district abounding in thickets. It lies west of Bhagirathi; 
north of the Dwarikeswari river. It extends along the Panchaküta hills on its 
west and approaches Kikata (Magadha) on the north. * * The district is 
celebrated for the shrine of Vaidyanatha. * * In the division of Virabhümi, 
the no less eminent form of the same divinity, named Bakre$wara, is present in the 
world. * * There is no want of water, and numerous small streams run 
through the forest; the principal of these is the Ajaya * * v 

‘In that part of Virade$a is the city of Nagara (the capital of Birbhum 
till the thirteenth century); also Sipulya and other towns x *. On the 
southern confines towards Odra country is Kindavishna, Suvarnamukhya is 
in the forest * = UR 

"Varühabhumi is the next division of Pundra. 'The central portion is the 
forest; along the skirt of it Dhavalabhumi. In one direction it is contiguous to 
''ungabhumi, and another to the Sekhara mountain; and it comprises Varabhumi, 
Samantabhumi, and Manabhumi. "this country is overspread with impenetrable 
forests of Sal and other trees. On the borders of Varabhumi runs the Darike$i 
river * * WT Ts 

“The principal towns are Pushpapattan, Kusumapattan, Chatranagar, Raghu- 
nathpur, Dhavalapur, Sivullapal and Barahanagar. The chief villages are Chakra- 
vestana, Kichandra, Suvernatapanna Nandala, Kegara, Rayapura, two Sarangas, 


Virabandhana, Suvarnarikki, etc.’ 3 


Account of Bhum countries 


ri. Aditbhum or Adityabhümi -_The early British records mention a country 
in the Jungle Mahals of Midnapore known as Aditbhum which is no doubt a corrup- 
tion of Adityabhimi. 

In Mayurbhanj there are a few Ksatriya families possessing the surname Jit 
or Jita which seems to be an apabhram$a of Aditya. “The present reigning family 


of Patkum claims descent from Vikramaditya.’4 Vikramaditya, the traditional 


1 The District Gazetteer of Bankura, p. 22. 7 

2 The manuscript of Bhavisyat Purana, from which Wilson derived the material for his 
paper, is now preserved in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, and MM. H. 12, 
Sastri’s ‘Descriptive Catalogue’, Vol. IV, contains quotation from the manuscript at 
pages 59-62. Wilson's reading of Narikhanda seems to be a mistake for Jharikhanda which 
is popularly known as Jharkhand during Moghal and subsequent periods of Indian history. 

3 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, 1891, pp. 418-21. 

4 The District CEO of Manbhum, p. 270. 
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founder of the Patkum family, seems to be a person no other than Vikrama of the 
Aditya family. A 
"The title of Aditya of the Patkum Raj family seems to have been continued 
from the Gupta dynasty of Magadha. Sasanka, the king of Karnasuvarna, who 
had the second name Narendraditya, has been accepted as a descendant of the Gupta 
dynasty or a branch of the Gupta dynasty of Magadha. Dr. Radhagovinda Basak 
writes as follows on this point :— 3 è 
“The late Mr. Banerjee also referred to the opinion of some numismatists 
who held that the inscription on the alleged Sasanka coins reads Narendraditya 
and he inferred, with some degree of probability, that Sasanka, like the former 
imperial Gupta rulers, enjoined a second name with an adilya title.’ 1 
The genealogical table of the Patkum Raj family contains 68 names from Vikra- 
maditya, the founder of the family. From 28th generation up till now the names 
of successive Rajas have been repeated one after another with the titles of Vikra- 
maditya, Udayaditya and Satrughanaditya. Such repetitions of titles or names 
are found in the genealogy of the Somavam$i kings of Daksina KoSala and Utkala 
whose titles Mahasivagupta and Mahabhavagupta were alternately assumed by the 
rulers. ‘The names of successive rulers of the Khurdha (now Puri) Rajas are Rama- 
chandra deva, Virakisoradeva, Divyasimhadeva and Mukundadeva. The Raj families 
of Bamra, Bonai and Palahara possess titles of Sudhaladeva and Tribhuvanadeva, 
Indradeva and Chandradeva, Ganesvarapala and Munipala respectively. In the 
genealogical table of the Gupta dynasty this peculiarity is also met with such as 
the second name of Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta, Skandagupta, Narasimha- 
gupta and Chandragupta III was Vikramaditya, Mahendraditya, Vikramaditya, 
Valaditya and Dyadasaditya respectively. Thus the second name of Narendra- 
ditya of Sasanka is very significant and suggests his connection with the Aditya 
family of Adityabhumi. If this identification is accepted it will lead to the correct 
identification of Karnasuvarna which is still a controversial question. As I propose 
to discuss on the identification of Karnasuvarna in a separate paper, I have not 
purposely raised any argument here. According to tradition Devapura (modern 
Diapura Dalmi) was the ancient capital of the Patkum Rajas. This Devapura 
a ee niied AE De vagiame belonging to Vikramaraja mentioned in Rama- 
e Raj family aja may be identified with one of the Vikramadityas of the 
The commentary of Ramacharita explains the word Vikrama of verse 5 of 
chapter 2 as follows: p repeats tact an chalirayala-valavalabiites 
rangavala-vahala-galahasta prasastahasta-vikramo Vikramaraja.’ I have shown in 
a operate paper that there is no reading of ‘Balavalabhi’ in ie text of Ramacharita. 
cues e above text describes the power of Vikramaraja of Devagrama kingdom 
was surrounded by hills on all sides as if serving th f lephant 
oroe (Vala-vala) protecting the border and d RE NND oi 
E EN ae thus its ruler was in advantageous position and so was capable 
"womanly SE WI EE by seizing their neck. "This interpretation is in con- 
purpose of the author of Ramacharita. ‘The hills are described 
yakaranandin here uses chakravdla-vala. 


by D as Dik-varana and Sandh 

Mim ume Tion of Ramacharita. seems to be the same as Devagrama 
Red qum ambha Inscription (Badal stone inscription) in the verse 
m aoe n ua TEE has been described as the daughter of the 
between the two families. it seems that there were matrimonial relations 


The epithet Atavik 
indicates the modern ae by forests) of the Samantachakra clear 


5 s rn Bengal ; E 
be safe to identify Devagrama ins RUM de PS PME" 


2. Baghbh A aM 
gruan oi Vyaghrebhimi ;—The Baghbum pergannah is situated in the 
mct. It is not certain whether a remote ancestor of this 


1 History of North-East 7 
^ dd ( ern India, 1934, p. 138 and J.H.Q. 
roceedings of the Indian History Congress, ER Lm BS 70-77: 
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Vyaghra family had any connection with Vyaghraraja mentioned in the inscription 
of Samudra Gupta, but Mr. J. C. Bose suggests this identification.! 

3. Barabhum or Varahabhümi:—It is now a pergannah in the Manbhum 
district. ‘The traditional origin of the Barabhum family connects them closely 
with the Aditya family of the adjoining Patkum estate and its mythical founder 
Vikramaditya.’ Colonel Dalton had recorded the following legendary account of 
the family in his Ethnology of Bengal :— 

‘Nath Varaha and Kesh Varaha two brothers quarrelled with their father, 
the Raja of Virat and settled in the court of Vikramaditya; Kesh the younger was 
sawn into two pieces and with his blood, Vikrama gave a Tika to the elder and a 
pair of umbrella and told him that all the country he would ride round in a day 
and night should be his. Nath mounted his steed and accomplished a circuit of 
eight yojanas within the time specified and a precious stiff line of country he took 
in riding round what is now Barabhum, but it must be all true as the print of horse's 
hoofs are still visible on the southern slope of the hills.'2? The copperplate 3 of 
Udayavaraha furnishes us with an epigraphic evidence of the Varaha family. 

Varahabhiimi finds mention in the Bhavisyat Purana. The village Barabazar 
(or Varahabazar, Varha being the Prakrita form of Varaha) contains the residence 
and family temples of the Zamindar of the pergannah Barabhum. 

4. Bhanjabhum or Bhanjabhimi:—It is identified with Mayurbhanj State 
in Orissa and with the pergannah of the same name in Midnapore. The antiquity 
of the name of Bhanjabhümi or Mayurbhanj is shrouded in obscurity. In Rasika- 
mangala, a book written in the middle of the seventeenth century, Mayurbhanj has 
been described as Bhanjabhümi, but in the Mansingha’s settlement paper of 
1592 A.D. translated by Stirling in 1822, we find the mention of Morbhanj or 
Mayurbhanja, one killa or fort of which was ‘Bhanj bhum’ under the direct control 
of the Raja. Among the dependent chiefs 'Sinhbhum' and 'Barrabhum' find 
mention. Sinhbhum is perhaps the same as Singhbhum. Bhanjabhiimi is still used 
in poeticallanguage in Oriya. In Madalapanji late Rai Bahadur M. M. Chakravarti 
found ‘Bhanjabhitmt Baripada Dandapata.’4 ‘These names are not, however, found 
in the copperplate inscriptions granted by the Bhanja kings from their capital at : 
Khijjinga Kotta (modern Khiching in Mayurbhanj). The copperplates of the 
Bhanja families of Bauda and Gumsar in southern Orissa mention that there are 
several Bhanja kings. ‘Bhanjanaradhipayo Vahuva Vubhuvu’. At present all 
the Bhanja families of Orissa aver that they migrated from Mayurbhanj and so 
Mayurbhanj is to be taken as the original home of the Bhanjas, that is, Bhanjabhümi 
of the ancient days. ‘The epigraphic evidence on the history of the Bhanja 
family goes back to the fourth or fifth century A.D. The rock inscription of Keonjhar 
published in Modern Review in 1937 mentions the name of one Ragaraja Sri Disa 
Bhanja Deva. A stone seal from Khiching belonging to this period bears the in- 
scription Ragaraja or Ragaraja and so it can be safely said that the Bhanja dynasty 
was established at Khiching in the early centuries of the Christian era. "The seal of 
the Bhanjas of the epigraphic records represents a bull and that of the Varahas of 
the Mayura family a peacock. ‘Tradition of Mayurbhanj narrates that Mayuradvaja- 
raja or the king whose flag bears the insignia of the peacock, was conquered by the 
Bhanjas but according to the prayer of the dying king, the Bhanjas adopted the seal 
of the peacock as their own. It seems that the naming of Mayurbhanj is due to the 
amalgamation of the kingdom of the Mayuras into that of the Bhanjas which 
perhaps took place some time before the supremacy of the Gangas in Orissa. ‘There 
is a small book on the Sanskrit lexicography called Mugdhabodha Abhidhana, the 
author of which was a ruler of Mayurbhanj. As the name of the author is not 
given it is not possible to know definitely about the date, but it is certain that he 
wrote the book before the development of the Oriya language which may safely be 
fixed in the thirteenth or fourteenth century A.D. J 


l History of Midnapore in Bengali by J. C. Bose, pp. 110-11 (new edition). 
2 Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal (1872), pp. 175-76, aud The District Gazetteer of Manbhum, 


p- 264. 
3 J.B. & O.R.S., Vol. VI, pp. 236-45. 4 J.A.S.B., Vol. XII, 1916, P. 48. 
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5. Bhawalbhum finds mention in Ain-i-Akbari under Sarkar Mandaran. No 
report in detail is available about this country. This is perhaps the same with 
Balbhum of Stirling’s Orissa mentioned under the Bishnupur. It may be Vara- 
bhümi of the Bhavisyat Purana. 

6. Birbhum or Virabhimi:—It is the district of the same name in western 
Bengal. 'Birbhum means simply the territory of the Bir Rajas, Bir being the title 
borne by its early Hindu rulers, just as Man, Singh and Dhal were the titles of 
the chiefs of Manbhum, Singhbhum and Dhalbhum.’! ‘An interesting account 
of this portion of the district is given in the Brahmanda section of the Bhavisyat 
Purana, a work probably composed in the fifteenth or sixteenth century’? which 
has been given above. ‘From this account the country is known as Virade$a or 
Wirabhümi, the modern Birbhum.’ No epigraphic record of this Vira family 
rulers has vet been found. But in Bengal there are few families of Ksatriyas with 
the surname of Vira (Bir). Blochmann took the word Bir to be of Mundari origin 
and wrote ‘the word bir in Mundari signifies a jungle, whence Birbhum (Western 
Bengal)’, vide Ain-i-A kbari, Vol. I (2nd edition), p. 554- 

7. Brahmanbhum or Brahmanabhimi :—It is a pergannah in the north of 
Midnapore district and it is so called as it ‘was held by an old family of 
Brahmans'4 ‘This is recorded in the District Gazetteer of Bankura at page 164 that 
the Rajas of Chhatna ‘were originally Brahmans and lived at Bahulyanagara’ one 
of whom was killed by Samantas. It is not-exactly known whether the surname 
of Brahmana ruler of Brahmanabhimi is the family title or caste name; whatever 
may be the case, it seems to be an exception in the sense in which other ‘bhum’ 
ending countries are called after the family surname. According to the A4n-i- 
Akbari, Bubbanbhum, a mahal under Jaleswar in Orissa, was held by Brahman. 
ENS Dhalbhum:—The territory known as Dhalbhum of old days is now comprised 
inthe Singhbhum district of Bihar and Midnapore and Bankura districts in Bengal 
The Rajas of Dhalbhum possess the title of Dhala and such title is also found in the 
family of the Zamindar of Dampara in the Cuttack district. R.D. Banerji mentions 
in his History of Bengal, p. 346, that there was one Pratapa Dhavala who was powerful 
` near Rotas fort. Traditions as recorded in the History of Midnapore by Mr. J. C 
Bose is not corroborated by any epigraphic evidence. The Rajas of Dhalbhum 
ae e poe 2 r E RERO and Baikuntha successively like 

? g families of Orissa (see Histo idna: 177 KT. 
4 finds mention in Bhavisyat Die DELL pie. bavalabhom! 
9. Gopibhum or Gopabhum finds mentionin Blochmann' raphy ai istor. 
of Bengal, p. 242 and in History of Midnapore by DAE ee iy te 
to Dharmangala Kamasena, a contemporary of Dharmapala of the Pal Peu ier 
was the ruler of Senbhum and Gopabhum which were situated dk D 
right banks of the Ajaya river respectively. olet ond 
ro. Mallabhum or Mallabhümi:— "The c 7 hich t i 
is called Mallabhum, a term now used for DS nn di Bea o d 
Eu of Bank $ : HE BE y comprised in the 
1 s of Bankura (excluding the Chhatna outpost), Onda, Bishn t 
and Indas. Originally, however, the term was supplied to à ARUM Spur 
of country. To the north it is believed to have stretched as far ze T p 
— Danim-i-Koh in the Santal perganas; to the south it comprised ect of Midna, a 
and to the east part of Burdwan}; and inscriptions found at Panchet in the M NIS 
istrict show that on the west it included part of Chota Nagpur.'9 “Th M lla m 
of Mallabhümi established an era of their own which dates from 6 A ae Kings 
era begins from the Suniam day which is the official new year m Oak . d ae 
- lunar year and begins on the Bhadrapada Sukla Dvadagi when the festi loi h : ae 
the umbrella of Indra is observed. According to Varaha-Mibira? iron See 
rf ormed by the Chediraja for the good of his kingdom. All the E pe 
e ‘bhum’ ending countries even now perform this festival ART oaths 


vici Gazetteer of Birbhum, pp. 1-2. 2 Ibi 5 

ct Gazetteer af Mitnapore p 119. M buppo ur OUR Intus 
er of Bankura, p. 21. 9 Histor Bi. j 
tā, Ch. XLII, in J.R.A.S., Vol. VI, P M S COIEE 
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epigraphic records of the Malla dynasty do not go beyond the sixteenth century A.D. 
According to Man Singha's arrangement quoted by Stirling ‘Under the Zamindar 
of Bishenpur, are twelve zamindaris and twenty-nine killahs’. Among dependent 
chiefs, the Zamindars of ‘Manbhum’, ‘Singhbhum’, ‘Bamanbhum’, ‘Nalbhum or 
Balbhum' and ‘Bagbhum or Nagbhum' find mention. Balbhum of this perhaps 
is the same as Bhawalbhum of the Ain. If Sinhbhum under Mayurbhanj is the 
same as Singhbhum, then the Sinhbhum under Bishnupur is to be taken as a mistake 
either for Sikharbhum or Shurbhum. The Raja of Shurbhum was a Samantaraja 
of Bishnupur.? 

tz. Manbhum or Manabhümi:—Manbhum is a district in the Chota Nagpur 
Division of Bihar and ‘seems to have derived its name from the Mana family which 
ruled over it. I need mention here that Bhanja, the surname of the rulers of a 
particular family, is the appellation of that family. Similarly Mana, the surname 
of the rulers of another family, might have been the appellation of another family. 
Only two inscriptions, belonging to rulers whose names end in the Mana suffix, 
have so far been discovered in the Hazaribag district which is not far from Man- 
bhum'3 ‘The Pattiakilla copperplate grant of Sivaraja belonging to the Gupta 
era 283 (602 A.D.) mentions the zule of the Mana family (ManavamSarajya kale). 
A copperplate of the Sailodbhava family dated according to the Gupta era 300 
discloses the overlordship of Maharajadhiraja Śri Sasanka. The proximity of date 
of two different inscriptions from Orissa in the first quarter of the seventh century 
establishes the probability of connection of $aganka with the family ; but the omission 
of the surname of Mana in the name of Sasanka goes against the suggestion. 

Like Barabazar in Barabhum there is a village called Manbazar which is the 
seat of the Zamindars locally known as Raja of Manbhum.* 

12. Nagbhum or Nàgabhümi may be identified with Nagpura or Chotanagpur 
the Maharaja of which belongs to the Naga family. Thetutelary deity of this family 
is called ' Chintamani' which is sacred to the Jainas. The Raj family of the Kala- 
handi State and a few other Raj families in the Chhatisgarh States Agency belong 
to the Naga family. There are a number of mediaeval inscriptions of this dynasty 
in Central Provinces. Recently the history of the early Naga families is attracting 
the attention of the scholars and further investigation will throw new light on the 
antiquity of the Naga family. 

r3. Samantabhum or Samantabhümi:—TAe District Gazetteer of Bankura 
mentions that the portion of the Chhatna outpost is still called as Samantabhum 
which finds mention in the Brahmanda section of the Bhavisyat Purana. Chhatna 
may be identified with Chhatranagara of the said Purana. 

r4. Senbhum or Senabhümi:—According to Blochmann * Sainbhum ' is 
situated along the left bank of the Ajaya river in the district of Birbhum. The 
name of the country is perhaps due to the famous Sena family of Laksmanavati 
of Bengal whose history is well known. 

1s. Surbhum or Sürabhümi:—'The Raja of Surbhum was a Samanta or feuda- 
tory of the Malla Rajas of Mallabhum.5 In the Ain-i-Akbari ‘Dawar Shorbhum" 
finds mention under the Sarkar of Jaleswar. This * Shorbhum', I think, is the same 
as Surbhum under Bishnupur or Mallabhum and its proper identification was not 
done before. We find in Sandhyakaranandin’s Ramacharita that Laksmi Süra 9 
was the ruler of Apara Mandara who was the lord of all the forest allies (Apara- 
mandara-madhusudana-samastatavikasamanta-chakra-chudamani). The name of 
Rana Siira of Daksina Radha is found in the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra 
Choladeva. So Apara Mandara of Ramacharita may be taken as the capital of 
Daksina Radha in the eleventh century A.D. It seems that Laksmi Süra was a` 
successor of Rana Sara. Apara Mandara was identified with Sarkar Mandaran of 


1 Stirling's Orissa, Bengal Secretariat reprint, p. 47, and Astatic Researches, Vol. XV, p.233. 
2 History of Bishnupur Raj by A. P. Mallik, 1921, p. 85. 

3 Dynasties of Mediaeval Orissa, p. 11. 

4 The District Gazetteer of Manbhum, p. 275. 

5 History of Bishnupur Raj in Bengal, p. 85. 

* Memoirs of Asiatic Society o iBengal, Vol. III, No.1, pp. 14 and 36. 
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Ain-i-Akbari by N. N. Vasu. It was identified with Bhitagarh in Jahanabad in 
the north-western corner of the Hoogly district by Blochmann.? 
On the Süra dynasty H. P. Sastri and R. D. Banerji wrote as follows :— 
‘Rana Sura of southern Radha seems to be belonged to the Süra dynasty of 
Bengal who are said to have brought the five Brahmans from Kanauj. That they 
were dispossessed of the great part of their dominions by the Palas is also asserted 
by the Bengal genealogists.' 3 É z 
z ‘In Benga there is a tradition that a dynasty of kings with the affix Süra 
ruled in Bengal before the Pālas. We have no reliable evidence for this. But three 
kings of this family at least with the word Süra affixed at their names have been 
mentioned in epigraphs. These are: Rana Sūra of the Tirumalai inscription; 
x Laksmisüra, a king of a division of Bengal named Apara-Mandara, a contemporary 
zl of Ramapala, who was the headman of all feudatories of forest lands; a man 
named Damaéura, who is mentioned in a newly discovered inscription of the time of 
Gopala IIT, found at Manda in the Rajshahi district in Bengal.'4 
Tt is needless to add that several traditions of the genealogical accounts of 
Bengal (Kulapanjikas of the match-makers) several names of kings of the Süra 
dynasty are found. 
s M. M. Chakravarti wrote the following on the identification of ‘Dāwar Shorbhum 
Urf Barah or Tarah’ of the Ain-i-A kbari. 

*Parah, the tract of saliferous land otherwise known as Shorparah, on the sea 
coasts from the Subarnarekha to the Rasülpur river (Beames). Not identified by 
Blochmann, Beames’ identification is not satisfactory, because the saliferous tract 
was included in Mahal Mallyatha (No. 25). The name Barah is evidently the same 
as Baraha(-bhum), and Shorbhum is another form of Savara-bhum the land of 
Sabara tribe. Barahabhum now lies in Manbhum district, drained by the upper 
teaches of the Kasairiver. From the rather considerable revenue assessed, Rs.33,559 
‘this mahal seems to have been included the whole of the hilly jungly tract on the 
est of Midnapur district from the Subarnarekha northwards to the Kasai.’ 5 
* €. Basu suggests further on the above of Mr. Chakravarti that this mahal 
ies in the countries bounded by the Subarnarekha and Kasai with the police stations 
f Go iballabhpur, Jhargram and Binpur in the western part of the Midnapore 
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Los C hakravarti missed the point by identifying 'Shorbhum' with the Savarbhum 

which there is no existence. ‘Barah’ of the Aim is the same as Bara on the right 
bank f the Damodar river on the north of the Bankura district. Jhargram is still 
own as Mallabhum and Rasikamangala testifies that this area was known as 
dlabhum in the sevententh century A.D. 


So Surbhum or Surabhümi was situated to the north of Mallabhum or Bishnupur 
modern district of Bankura. 
arh Mandaran is quite close to this area. ‘The copperplate of Narasimha 
(J-4.S.B., 1896, pt. I, p. 241) furnishes evidence that Anantavarma Choda 
eated the king of Mandara. So it seems that Apara Mandara of Rama- 
he same as Mandara of the above copperplate. 


hümi'7 Bhavisyat Purana mentions the Sekhara in; i 
i 3havis ura mountain; in other 
er: to this Sikharbhümi. The founder of the Panchet or Panchakuta 
g of Chaurasi Or Sekharbhum or Sikharbhum’8 “The dominant 
(Gangpur) is the Bhuiya ; the Bhuiyas of Gangpur retain no tradition 
een governed by the Raja of their own tribe. They allege that for 


7) (Rajan: P Edene), PP. 140 and 198. 
qm siatic Society of Bengal, Vol. TIT, No. 1, p. ro. 
listory o ; i, p. 
Aint ; ) galt 
8 The District C 


5 Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 51. 
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some time a chief of the Kesari or lion dynasty of Orissa bore rule in Gangpur; 
but this line died out, and the people stole a child of the Sikhar family from Sikhar- 
bhüm or Panchet and elected him as their Chief.'! In Ramacharita Rudra Sikhara 
of Tailakampa is mentioned among the allies of Ramapala.? ‘Tailakampa is the 
modern Telkupi in Manbhum district which was one of the capitals of the Sikhara 
kings. Sikharabhum finds mention in Sirat-i-Forozsahi 3 

17. Singhbhum or Simhabhümi :—It is a district in Chota Nagpur division of 
Bihar. The history of the ruling family of Singhbhum is shrouded in legendary 
account of modern fancy. ‘The seal of this family represents a pair of swan which 
is found to be similar to that of the Mathara 4 family. It may be that the ancient 
name of Mathara has been substituted as Rathora in modern times. 

18. Tungbhum or Tungabhiimi:—Tungbhum is situated in the- Bankura 
district of Bengal. ' Tradition relates that it was so called after Nakar Tunga, 
a descendent of Tunga Deo, who came from the bank of the river Gandaki on 
pilgrimage to Jagannath, where, by favour of the God Jagannath, he was made 
king of Puri. His grandson, Gangadhar Tung, was informed by Jagannath 
that after him there would be no king of his line in Puri, and that therefore his son 
should change his name and go to some other country, where he should be king. 
Accordingly, Gangadhar "Tunga's son, Nakur Tung, taking with him his wife, his 
treasure and some soldiers, left Puri in 1270 Saka (1348 A.D.), and after ten years 
of wandering settled in 1358 A.D. at Tekrapara village near Syamsundarpur. To 
this day parganas Syamsundarpur and Phulkusma are generally called Tungbhim 
or Tungabani, i.e. the land of Tung. Members of the Zamindar’s family are styled 
Tung or Tungabaninath, and are also called Bara Tunga and Chhota Tunga 
respectively. They are Kshatriyas by caste and are connected with the families 
of Bishnupur, Raipur, Supur, etc.’ 5 

Another account of the Tunga family similar to that of Tungbhum is found 
in the historical account of the ruling family of Tigiria State which is quoted below:— 

* According to tradition the founder of this State, Nityananda Tunga, and his 
younger brother are said to have come originally on a pilgrimage to Puri, where 
they remained in the hope of receiving some favour from the God. ‘The elder brother 
was one day advised in a dream to hold the kingdom of Trigruhiya to the west on the 
bank of the river Chitrotpala in Puri by expelling its chief who was an infidel. 
Nityananda Tunga accordingly went there, and founded the State in the year 
1246 A.D.’ 6 

Tungabhumi finds mention in the Bhavisyat Purana quoted above. : 

Up till now only three copperplates of the Tunga family 7 have been found in 
Orissa and these show that they were rulers of Yamagartta mandala. One Jaya- 
simha of the unknown family and another ruler of the Sulki dynasty are found to 
be rulers of the same Vamagartta mandala. The modern locality of this mandala 
has not been definitely identified although it has been suggested by Pandit B. Misra 
that it extended on the banks of the river Brahmani in its course in hilly parts of 
Orissa. The tradition of the Tunga family according to the copperplates states 
that the family came from the north to Orissa from a place called Rotasgarh and 
the mention of the Gandaki river in the tradition of the Tunga family of Tungbhum 
corroborates the account of the copperplates to some extent. 

Stirling in his ‘An account of Orissa proper or Cuttack’ writes the following :— 

“There are eight classes or families who claim to represent the military and 
regal tribe, known by the affixes or titles of Dhir, Dhal, Towang, Mal, Bhanj, Rai, 
Rawat and Khandait.'9 This account written in 1822 finds corroboration from 


Orissa Feudatory States Gazetteer, p. 177. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IIT, No. 1, p. 90. 

J. & P.R.A.S.B., Vol. VIII, 1942, p. 66. 

E.I., Vol. IV, pp. 254-55- 

The District Gazetteer of Bankura, pp. 179-80. 

Orissa Feudatory States Gazetteer, 1910, P- 335- 

Dynasties of Mediaeval Orissa, pp. 40-41. ‘ " 

Stirling’s An account of Orissa proper or Cuttack, Bengal Secretariat edition, 1904, p. 22. 
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the following Sanskrit verse which I came to know from the Zamindar of Haldia 


in the Khurda subdivision of the Puri district in 1927 :— 
pw Bhanjabhümi-dha]abhümivarttinastungasikhara-mabinivasinah | 
A Dhira-vira-vara-malla-namaka astabhiiiniharaschaiva parthivah || ’ 
| Among the eight land owners the eight kings of Bhanjabhümi, Dhalabhümi, 
Tungabhūmi, Sikharabhümi and Mallabhümi are well known. Though the mention 
of Dhirabhum is not certain, yet the present Zamindar family of Madhupur in 
Cuttack possesses the title of Dhira. The Varabhümi of the Vara family is 
mentioned in the Bhavisyat Purana and it is perhaps the same as Balbhum 
mentioned by Stirling under Bishnupur and Bhawalbhum of the Atn. 
, All the place names ending in bhum suffix are found in a contiguous geogra- 
phical aréa on the frontiers of the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and most 
of them are originated from the surnames of the families which established supremacy 
FA in that area. Some of these families possess also the epigraphical records which 
$ have been referred to above. 
= These peculiar endings of bhum in place names are no doubt very interesting 
3 and the investigation of the history of these places will throw light on the dark 
2 history of a vast area where once stood the famous seaport Tamralipti and the inland 
city of Karnasuvarna indicating the culture and civilization of the people. This 
area is found now to be mainly inhabited by aborigines of Kolarian family but the 
archaeological evidences establish the influence of the more civilized section of the 
people. ‘The local traditions everywhere narrate that prior to the advent of abori- 
gines the country was populated by the Sarakas who are credited with building 
temples at Para, Chara, Boram and many other places in early days and it is far 
more interesting that the aborigines maintained the tradition. “The word Sarak 
is doubtless derived from Sravaka the Sanskrit word for a hearer. Amongst the 
Jains the term is used to indicate laymen or persons who engaged the secular pursuits, 
as distinguished from Yatis, the monks or ascetics, and it still survives as a. name 
of a group which is rapidly becoming a regular caste of the usual type (Saraogi). 
_ The Buddhists use the same word to designate the second class of monks, who 
mainly occupied the monasteries.’1 Like the history of the ruins of ancient 
. monuments scattered here and there in this part of the country, the history of these 
ancient Ksatriya families who were rulers there awaits exploration. The labours 
‘of some European officers, who were guided more or less according to their pet 
: y, have put a screen over it instead of illuminating the same. Col. Dalton 
elying n the predominance of modern aboriginal population of the locality has 
anced a theory that the ancient Ksatriya families of this part of eastern India 
“of aboriginal descent. But the archaeological as well as epigraphical evidences 
i pecu all over the country, expose a portion of the decoration of the 
uci covered with the thick plaster of foreign matters. ‘The discovery of a 
rge number of stone and copper age relics in this area furnishes evidence that a 
a Ee Pus chistoni culture dawned here. The geological investigation 
the 1 eposit of mineral wealth in this area and it is expected that 


Fo ological investigation will bear open a rich field of cultural wealth of 


1 The District Gazetteer of Manbhum, p. 84. 
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GLIMPSES INTO THE ECONOMIC, INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL LIFE 
OF BENGAL AS GIVEN BY A MAHARASTRA BRAHMIN 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By P. K. GODE 


In 1938 my friend Prof. N. B. Roy published his article on ‘Glimpses into the 
History of Bengal '—(the fourteenth and early fifteenth century) in the Sardesai Com- 
memoration Volume (pp. 153-160). In this article Prof. Roy observes: ‘The medieval 
history of Bengal is shrouded in utter obscurity’. He then records the remarks 
of Ibn Batuta, the African traveller, about Bengal. Batuta mentions the flourishing 
agriculture of Bengal and the cheap prices of the necessaries of life, not to say the 
abundance of rice for which Bengal was then famous as it is today. ‘The smiling 
villages and gardens of Bengal’ enchanted the traveller, who incorporated into 
his account a list of the current cheap prices of the necessaries of life which include 
fowls, milch cow, pigeons, ram, piece of cotton of finest quality measuring 30 cubits, 
a beautiful girl (for one gold dinara), rice, paddy, syrup, sugar, sesame oil, ghee, etc. 
This plenty and prosperity of Bengal was, however, counterbalanced by the severity 
of its climate so that men of Khorasen called Bengal ‘a hell crammed "with blessings’ 
(dozak pur niamut).+ 

From Batuta’s account of Bengal of c. A.D. 1330 we are led by Prof. Roy to 
the account of a Chinese, Mahaun,? an interpreter attached to a Chinese embassy 
that visited Bengal about 1406 A.D.  Mahaun brings to light for the first time . 
the dress, manufactures, chief products and amusements of the Bengali people. 
I note below some items from Mahaun’s account :— 


(x) Bengal, an extensive country, with abundant products and population. 

(2) Flourishing trade, commercial intercourse with foreign nations. 

(3) People were Muhammadans with dark skin—some light complexioned 
persons were also seen. 

(4) Costwme.—Shaved heads and white turbans, long loose robe with a broad 
coloured handkerchief round waist. . 

(5) Manufactures.—Fine cotton fabrics of many varieties,—six varieties 
described—silk industry—handkerchiefs, caps embroidered with 
gold, painted ware, basins, cups, steel, guns, knives and scissors, 
paper-manufacture from the bark of a tree. 

(6) Corn and fruits. —Abundance of rice, wheat, sesamum, all kinds of pulse, 
millet, ginger, mustard, onions, hemp, quash, brinjals, and many 
kinds of vegetables. 

Fruits —Plantains, jack fruits, mangoes, pomegranates, sugar-cane, 
white sugar, granulated sugar, various candied and preserved fruits. 
Betel nut was offered to the guests. " 

(7) Amusements.—Feasts and entertainments, music and dance—conjurers— 
display of man fighting with tiger given in the streets. 27 : 

(8) Character. —People were open and straightforward in their dealings. 


1 Cf. Indian Companion (by G. H. Khandekar, Poona, 1894), pp. 66-67— Bengal Presidency :— 
Minerals: coal, iron, salt. Products: 'Luxuriance of vegetation in Bengal is not surpassed, 
perhaps in any part of the world,—may be called “one enormous garden,'—rice, wheat, other 
grains, poppies, indigo, fea, jute, cotton, sugar-cane, mulberry, tobacco, hemp, flax—oilseeds, 
ginger, chillies, other esculent vegetables—mangoes, oranges, limes, plantains and other fruits 
in profusion—beautiful flowers and gorgeous flowering trees and shrubs grow without care— 
timber from Sundarbans and base of the Himalayas. Manufactures: silk production, cul- 
tivation of date tree, date-sugar, saltpetre,—indigo, tea, silk, sugar and saltpetre are important 
manufactures—-in every village there are carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, potters, and 
Oil-sellers. Exports: opium, rice, wheat and other food grains, oil-seeds, sugar, tea, saltpetre 
and hides,—trade with England, France and China. 

2. Sardesai Comm. Vol., pp. 159-160. 
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3 Let us now see how this affluence of Bengal continued to enchant not only 
foreigners but even people from other provinces of India. In this connection I 
record below a very detailed picture of Bengal incidentally recorded in a Sanskrit 
grammatical work composed between A.D. 1690 and 1710 ae so. This work is 
called the Girvanapadamaijari by Dhundiraja, son of Srirangabhatta. This 
author appears to have been a Maharastra Brahmin of Madhva sect. He composed 
this work at Benares. The work is a Sanskrit conversational grammar in which 
the subject of conversation is the daily life of a Benares Brahmin from morn till 
eve. This Brahmin invites a Sanyasin for dinner. The guest is assured that his 
host is a Maharastra Brahmin by caste (jai. He is further informed that the 
host was born in Gaudadesa, i.e. Bengal. His father also was born in Bengal. The 
education of both the father and son took place in Bengal. After a sumptuous 
dinner the Sanyasin inquired why his host stayed in Bengal for long. The host 
replied that his stay in Bengal was with a view to study Tarka (logic) in which his 
father was proficient. His own study, however, was not as deep as his father’s. 
Nevertheless he had studied Paficaprakaranas, Cintamani, Siromani, Mathurānāthī, 
and other works. The guest observed that the Brahmins of Bengal were Vedabahya 
(excluded from the study of the Vedas). ‘rhe host replied that the statement was 
correct as these Brahmins are guided in their conduct by the authority of the S mrt. 
The guest questioned if it was a fact that the Brahmins in Bengal were fish-eaters. 
The host confirmed the statement and observed that it was a duracara or evil custom. 
Then followed a long discussion on the evil customs of different provinces like the 
Deccan, Andhra, Karnataka, Dravida, Kerala, Konkana, Gurjara, North India, 
Gauda dega, Kanyakubja, Utkala, Parvata, Maithila, Magadha, Candravati, and 
Kashmir. About the Kashmir Brahmins the host observed that they were prac- 
- tically Vavanas and that there was pointe to their duracaras (“ar NT 
fea: Fag Agag: aq GH ganL TWAT aqa”). According to him only 
the Maharastra Brahmins were free from durãcãras and even among them those 
belonging to Madhva sect were completely free from evil customs. The guest 


then inquired about the number of firthas or holy places in Bengal. The host 
mentioned the following tīrthas:— 


: (x) Gangasagaratrtha? (2) Kumarika Ksetra with Kwmarika goddess, (3) 
Brahmaputra, (4) Kamariipesvara with Kamaksi goddess and many other holy 
laces and temples. 


3 E E ue if any other special things are produced in Bengal. ‘The 


- Folios 13-18 of MS. No. 2r of 1919-1924 :— 

Caa wwetenfr az wife! dileadert aqerfa watt 
E sat taeda NNA water wia aHa: 
Stef "ufum aa | sents qeent sent afa gfu nifa |? 

<a emm eal acf wife | aen vada | maat: adifa aat: We 
° seat Ranta wdfa | aren: ran: nifa | get | HETE | 


-| There are three MSS. of this work in the Govt. M 


Poo | work refers to the Siege of Gingee (A. 


fresh occurren. 


Mera 
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asam: gfweme | dwol fae: RaRo ee: wafa | 
imao quao Aao WA Wege aau: fafaar adfa yaa 
aRa NNA AA a o 
yant: age iaai: | 
WTHU WALA aqua: ufa sup aay A Vat | 

w*tzw: fuera wafa) weer cafa Man cia Raa 
wafal gst uafal at adit aaa) <tr cafa web afia l 
wd afar aa) Ana agin wia aai duds 
gaa | tise) gii ad aman gidma vdfa | 
anA gia aau wif fauc wer uif agm zat 
dfa| maat waag add) aTa agm — wp 
agta día] agag saa) AREATA RAET | 
agaga: ami mmaa: waa ARa da — wur 
fiaa: aal aiae di aige ada) Mamafa: | 
afaerew anga dai wam: ma ifada: | 
aigat add maat: fasts) aaa: fa] use] Wm 
agaat JAER: AUN ANA Af KAATA | 
agaaa qd] waaa | awa ufa aet: if aga- 
gut peu. WALAI AANT MAITEI WATAN | 
Wasa amaa: «unu wyrcaqr día ARE aN 
gaai fada) uaufxaqxewr maa: fattened) aaa- 
zat) waa) smear cifaq Naa: faxa Bae fa m- 
Ug PATTA | JAJAR dtl MERE) IRTA | 
JAIA | AMATAATA! | 

aaqa: aRU ufa | IURA | ATA SUP | iNET | 
arga wate | aaan Ran wats! ga esu EE ERU 
art! web) zat Raam wife) safari) in ada fara 
year) wat) acqua fau | 

eru qaaa cured eet | a maa DO CHIETI: | 
fürs erat: | qe amsaa) pawa amat iam Ge | 


1 Vide Hobson-Jobson, p. 863 (sugar) — In the reign of Taitsung (627-650) a man was 
sent to Gangetic India to learn the art of sugar-making. 
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qréfaat | wau sagena «= Here) ë Uere | 
amanan afaat gam fada tyauenfa iggen Arey 
gaat | giga wf <aage wager wife! eqat wife 
ayaa R gut fada ara fad wer Radi Aaga 
faa | Gamia satufiar arafafaiter qeafeste | 

suns | mite addam sefautfa tifa faz 
wate ea ae g eects wife) no dfa tech 
wate geet an wa! aa setae aaa: dfs) Anata: 
fa dared) san fees) amen fadWi fran fa Fat: Ufa | 
Tan tal wWatat<dfai Gaardfa, gar fade afar: faa) water: 
Wa | mmg fad) mava: dfs) caer fao aisan: dfa | 
wat ata | wet fa fine: odfa eetar dfa) wm dfai qaaa: 
Sia camem ufa | saat faa) anpewr dfs fefe: afa | 

«wr «xara mueit fade) ae df aem: df) car 
agai mama | Bye wal wa df, waa: sa Wer fa | 
ader dri are dfs) fu df | | 

qut AE: — GU día aR: faq som dH) wear: 
aa War a] wee faq man dfx; seq: df Bafu dfai 
Xm aia | ate dia! Awa df agat dfs) aut: ds) Ga 
afa | weed feta | ma: ais) wer df) mmm fax fum 
s p mum ss a RA cep Sfr] wae dfi Er faq 
fudtfermr fr |^ sate refus siaafenzfar | 

aa cep] aga ae: dfs) wa afai Rat fade 
vat faa) aa wat dia) afat da) aaner ASR | 
ata | swear da) savage: a | wat ag amia lagha | 

st fate asa: dfa Ana: segue faid i 
dal Aaaa: ad aia) agf e aS, 


Et: t8 
e 


SIEGE UE Er. 
NAU: wq | 


1 Vide Hobson-Jobson, p. 86 (Bengal)—A.D. 1516—Barbosa States;—'. . the kingdi 
of Bengala . . . . the seaports are inhabited by Moors and Gentiles, amongst whom there ia 
much trade and much shipping to many parts, because this sea is a gulf.’ Stes 

Vide p. 144 of Early History of Bengal, by P. L. Paul, Calcutta, 1939, remarks 
Bengal is a country of big rivers—mercantile navy indispensable—eyide; 
Chwang about regular intercourse with far eastern countries—in eve 

is mentioned—Gauda people called « gga” in the H: 


king Iéanavarman (A.D. 560)—the story of colonization of 


) on Navy:— 
idence of Fa-hien, Yuan 
ry Pala grant the royal 
araha inscription of the 


Ceylon by Prince Vijaya 
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afa: faq far fa war faq gen adu staf) aulem 


ada | fas aaa) aerigiiadfa fanaa: afa) arama o fag 


anja: fa; Sar afal magae df) ma: dir)  WTERT 


add | manta | awa add aaia: ifa Afam: df) wrist 
ami Gg df Nemi Zur wa) sam: ada) asthe aad | 
Tamia df waar fa o GIU aq mgA wal 
Aaaa aa aaa) nf faq a: faq generada) fufer ufa 
faafu: agai sgum: ë qA edfafear) aafaa: | 
quaa ugar da ma ufa aÀ aN eaea | 
aam? afa we qd qo dem qd | Rac ae) A sta 
apu ofa ganut: | 

fest qd | amat afa afa: ufq Ama(a at: afa | 
aer ufa dame df) goer: ada) ANA: faq aaa aes 
fasfa | aaa aed add) Jar aa aE df iam fa 
vifaa: ajaaa qifa ga: atx fa ama ufwen à aR at 
ail aus aa fada wd qti ate aR aasa aN umano 
wur iaa aa Wan art Aaa en] TA «wid act aa agate 
fan aana | -af afia: iaa afaa: ag sgal wags” 


The foregoing picture of the flora and fauna of Bengal as also its composite 
society consisting of settlers from other parts of India is very important because 
we rarely meet with such detailed descriptions of our provinces in Indian sources. 
Generally we are required to depend on the testimony of foreign observers in re- 
constructing the history of our Indian provinces. In the above description of Bengal 
of the seventeenth century we find that MaAarastras and Cittapavanas® are mentioned 
as residents of Bengal. ‘The term 'MaAarastra' is possibly used here to denote the * 
Degastha Brahmins. It is curious to note that even Ciltapavanas had gone to Bengal 
and resided there in the seventeenth century according to Dhundiraja's testimony. 
In this connection, I may note here that a Cillapavana from Konkon (Srügarpur 
in the Sangameshwar Taluka of the Ratnagiri district of the Bombay Presidency) 
hearing of the Tantric attainments of a Siddha of Radha in Bengal went there and 
served the Siddha as his pupil. This Cilfapavana was called Sivayogi. He attained 
siddhi, returned to Srigarpur in Konkon and there founded a Mathi as will be seen 


1 This has reference to «faa: (barbers), taal: (washermen), etc. Itis a social irony that 


these useful professions should be considered as stafna from great antiquity. 

2 Yavanas here may mean Muliammadans or foreigners in general like the English, Dutch, 
Portuguese, etc., who are mentioned by Bernier as settlers in Bengal in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. ; A > 

3 The references to Ciltapãvanas and Maharastras in Gauda desa are found in the three MSS. 
of the Givanapadamafjari at the B.O.R. Institute, viz.—(1) No. 345 of 1892-95 (folio r2), 
(2) No. r3 of 1898-99 (fol. 12), and (3) No. 21 of 1919-24 (fol. 16). 
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from the following extracts from Poems pertaining to the Maratha king Sambhaji, 
published by me in the Annals (B.O.R. Institute), Vol. XIX (1938), (pp. 58-60). 


—* frasi aa aa arqutanaas | | 
Gua ay feaa fes TEATRAA | RR I 3 
feat alam Xi q ub egufums | 

~ TATI d fas AATE YAT: || 38 g^" 
MES —“fagtaatsaat: ucufiaaut NAANA 
waaa amana: aes i 
eur earea aea WT wm sud 
q«i up saagaa gi uísard ex 1)” 


The description of Radha in Bengal, the town of residence of the guru of 
faat is described as follows in the above poems:— | 


Page 57— FE 3 
SUL WEIT Let! ava ABTA | 


BIGIGPIEEIE ang ESSE E SHE R | 
saa tra eren: i 
Faaa AA: | 3 I 
xu: ATAA EA: UATT | 
masafa fizan: | e | 
DIGEETHEIGEXEEELETSSEE CR | 
FAA: CERE ATT T ATTA HAT || V. | 
ECEIEIEETETGED I DC PECES D 
axdpenrngeenfuareeaia: p € | l 
Xauastfeteqshifedum: | | 
Aiamaa: Aly | 9 | | 
aAa fagsiiqsivfu | | 
ORARAA anif I | i 
RAER: RAYA: | | 
| GLEN B EN a EN | 
prfeeiferis | no | 


7 Diction ndalal De 


Radha—that 
Agen 


ur, and the districts 
z Ped 
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adfa anè Hemat fae | 
«uit vrerfeafare: ajaga: | 22 I 


'The above description of the town of Radha in Bengal belongs to the seventeenth 
century as the Ciltapavan Sivayogi was associated with the reign of King Sambhaji, 
son of Shivaji. Another feature of the description is that it is recorded by a Maha- 
rastra Brahmin like Dhundiraja, the author of the Gzrvagapadamaiijari. 

With a view to test the factual character of Dhundiraja's account of Bengal of 
the seventeenth century I note below some items from Bernier's glowing account of 
‘the fertility, wealth and beauty of the Kingdom of Bengale’ as recorded in his Travels 
(1656-1668 A.D.), pages 437-446 (Constable, 1891) :— 

(1) ‘Pre-eminence ascribed to Egypt is rather due to Bengal.’ 

2) Bengal vice produced in abundance and sent to remote States by sea and 
land.—Sent to Ceylon, Maldives also. 

3) Bengal sugar produced in abundance and sent to Golkonda, Karnatic, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia. 

4) Bengal sweetmeats produced in places inhabited by the Portuguese, who 
are skilful in preparing them. 

5) Fruits.—Large citrons preserved—a certain delicate root about the length 
of sarsaparilla—Amba, ananas, myrobolans, limes and ginger. 

6) B. yields not so much wheat as Egypt—rice used normally—cheap sea- 

- biscuits, supplied to European, English, Dutch and Portuguese ships. 
7) Food of common people.—3[4 sate of vegetables with rice and butter, 

urchased for the merest trible. 

8) T diel.—Fowls (20 or more for one rupee), geese, ducks, 
goats, sheep, pigs, fish of every species, —abundance of the necessaries 
of life is the cause of foreign settlements in Bengal by Portuguese, 
Half-castes, Christians (about 35,000). 1 

(9) Women.— The rich exuberance of the country, together with the beauty 
and amiable disposition p Sd Mot hes given p (e MA 
in common use among the Portuguese, English and Dutch that the 
Kingdom of Bengale Rie a hundred gates open for entrance but not one 

‘or departure.’ 

(xo) C AMA EC NAHE) of commodities—sugar a valuable commodity— 
Bengal, a common storehouse of cotton and silks—cotton cloths, fine, 
coarse, white and coloured, which are exported by Hollanders alone to 
Japan and Europe—silk stuffs also exported—B. supplies all these 
stufis to the Mogul Empire as far as Lahore and Kabul and to foreign 
nations—silks, not so fine as those P Persia, M and Barut 
but are of much lower price.—The silk factory of the Dutch at Kassem- 
Bazar (700-800 SEES employed)—English and other merchants 
employ a S DRM cm e principal A E. 

allbetre—Dutch an nglish export it to Indies and Eu —B. 
s pest lac, opium E civet, lbug pepper and various drugs.— 
Buiter in plenty exported. ; 

(xx) Gu eR salubrious—great mortality: , 

(x2) Geography.—Endless number of channels to the sea—merchandise conveyed 
by water-towns and villages on the banks of these channels thickly 
populated with Gentiles—Fields, extensive, produce rice, sugar, corn, 
3/4 sorts of vegetables, "ud Seu. oil, Mesi ns (food for 

i —IsrANDs, extremely fertile, produce fruit trees an 
OE E Walks arched with ar n io piatom iS 
øs, wild fowls, tigers, a great danger—lunar rainbows— 
po more happy Ton ancients who according to Aristotle 
had observed no lunar raimbows—storms and ,down-pour of rain 
experienced by Bernier in his nine days' voyage in the islands and 


channels. 
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Ishall now give a summary of the description of Bengal in Sanskrit as recorded 
in Dhundiraja's work:— 

(x) Bengal produces— 
(i) Costly ugaeatfar (fne or coloured cloths). 
(ii) ameta (very fine silk garments or garments in general). 
(ii) coloured yu (Silk) fabrics— yq is produced in Bengal alone. 
(iv) Cotton fabrics of a very fine variety ( afaeartz ) 

(2) Bengal produces corn of all varieties :-— 

Rice, wheat, aq (barley), qua (gram), azar (a kind of pulse) of 
two varieties, qt (beans) of two varieties, qg« (kidney beans), 
aga (lentil or pulse); qarata (a variety of beans), ge (same 
as quie à kind of pulse); stat (a kind of grain), faw (sesamum) of 
two varieties, qeqt: (possibly age: (wfer or ust) sediment of 

B oil or oil-cakes, für: (long pepper or saffron—Apte’'s Dictionary), 

vua: ware (wild rice), wata (a kind of grain or corn), des: 
(em? a kind of baked flour), equ (mustard) of three varieties, 
vum (=R? in Marathi) parched and flattened rice of the finest 


type—when mixed with milk and sugar and served with the lotus-like 
hands of a young woman is sure to be inviting to every man. 


15 à This type of flattened rice is available only in Bengal. Beautiful, white sugar 
i and molasses are produced in Bengal, as also good milk, curds, honey (ila), 


ghee of good quality. Among oz/s mention should be made of sesamum oil, mustard 
oil, linseed oil, castor oil, quisde (safflower or saffron oil) and all varieties of 


scented oils ( gatuaatfa ) and essences ( grarer-sra ar ). 
(3) Bengal produces all types of Sakhas (= "tat, t.e. vegetables or 


herbs) and many varieties of trees like mango tree, jack-fruit tree, 
cocoanut tree, betel-nut tree, plantain trees (many varieties), jujube 
trees, the rose-apple trees, pomegranate trees, Kadamba trees, Bakula 
trees, Parzjata trees, Campaka trees (three varieties), lime trees (many 
varieties), Picumanda (=Nimba—A pte’ s Dict.) trees, thickets of orange 
trees, Sitaphala1 (= Sitaphala = the custard-apple) trees, the wood- 
apple (Kapittha) trees, thickets of Ketakt plants, Sami trees, Dhatri 
(= Amalaka) trees, tamarind trees, thickets of Karvanda plants, 
thickets of b/m-pala$a plants, pine trees, sandal trees, red sandal 
t trees, white agaru (agallochum) trees, black agaru trees, banyan trees, 

e asvaitha (holy fig) trees, audumbara trees, Salmali (silk-cotton) trees, 
Kañcana trees, Bilva trees, Madhuka trees, Aśoka trees, Karmara 
(= Karmara — bamboo) trees, Tamala trees, Tala (palmyra) trees, 
Sala trees, Sala-phala trees, sarala (turpentine) trees, Puinaga (nutmeg 
or nagakesara) trees, Arjuna trees, Kedüra trees (two varieties), Dhava, 


saint Ramadasa of Maharastra (died 1682 A.D.) mentions Sitéphala plants in his Baga- 
à plants in his Baga 
| the Hobson- Jobson (Yule and Burnell, 1903), p. 284 we are told that the eral 
uced from South America and spread over India during the 16th century. 
ustard-apple, on p. 66 of Blochmann's trans. of the Ain-i-Akbari (A.D. 1590), 
riginal text contains the word sadaphal ( fructus-perennis), The Hobson- 
eferences to this fruit from foreign sources dated A.D. 1672, 1690 (Ovington— 
feed kewise upon pine-apples, custard-apples, ete.’), 1830 and 1878. Oving- 
e ple corroborates Ramadasa’s reference to @taqima referred to 

ht to study the history of Indian plants from Indian sources. 
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Khadira (Acacia catechu), Bakūra trees, Palása trees, Vibhitaka trees 
(Termenelia Belerica), Bhallataka (marking-nut) trees, birch-trees, 
Abhaya (= Haritaki) trees, bamboo trees, Cetasa (= ? Vetasa = cane) 
plants, Karaiija trees, Guggula (fragrant gum) trees, Valañju trees, 
Saptaccada trees, Cara trees, Agasti trees, Plaksa trees, Bacanaga trees. 

(4) Bengal produces many foresi-plants such as Apdmarga (Achyranthes 
Aspera) thickets, Nagakesara (Mesua Roxburghit) plants, Bhyngaraja 
grass, thickets of Byhatt or the egg-plants, thickets of Arka (sun- 
plant) and. Dhattura (white thorn-apple) of two varieties, Mucukunda 
Tulasi, Barbari (= Barbura? = Marathi qq), Brahmi, Mundi 
(= Munda or Mundirika), Dürvàa (panic grass) of two varieties, 
Abarajita, Punarnava, thickets of Vijaya (hemp), Rudanti and Vacas- 
pati. 

(5) Bengal produces Creepers like Madhvi (= Madhavi), Mālatī (kind of jas- 
mine), Akãśavallī (= Amaravel, a parasitical plant), Marica, Pippali 
(long pepper), Gudact (= Gudüci = Cocculus Cordifolius), Nagadama, 
Guija, Nagavalli (piper betel), clusters of Sevantika, Vasantika, Kanda- 
puspani (flowers of bulbous plants), Asana flowers, Mandara (coral 
tree) flowers, ali (jasmine) flowers, Mallika (a kind of jasmine) flowers, 
Bandhüka flowers, Sindüra flowers, Mācī flowers, clusters of Tulasi, 
Damana (= Damanaka), Maru, Sugar-cane (Lksu), Apasmara-tksu, 
Kuéga (sacred grass), Kasa (grass), Sara (a kind of white reed or grass), 
white Dūrvā grass, Visuu Kranta grass. 

Many more forest-plants besides those mentioned above exist in Bengal. 

(6) Bengal possesses the Eastern Ocean and the river Bhagirathi, besides 
many lakes and pools, full of lotuses, like the blue lotuses and varieties 
of red lotuses. - “7 

(7) Bengal possesses many kinds of Birds such as aquatic birds (or otters), 
swans, herons, crows, cuckoos, peacocks, cataka birds, cakravaka 
birds, Khañjana or wag-tails, Parrots, sárikà birds, Cakora (= Greek 
partridge) birds, water-fowls, lap-wings (or white cranes), gallinules (or 
water-crows), Karanda (duck) birds, vultures, casah (blue jays), Pingalah 
(small owls), Haritah (kind of pigeons), Bhyngarajah (large bees), 
Paravrtah (= Paravrtah = pigeons), Sarasah. (cranes or swans), owls, 
Vaguranyah (wild fowls 2), Titibha birds. i ; o 

(8) Bengal possesses many kinds of wild-beasts such as tigers, wild buffaloes, 
wolves, jackals, gomayavah (jackals), Khadgamrgah (rhinoceros), deer, 
Carmayavah, bears, monkeys, dogs, mrginah (=? antelopes). ) 

(9) Bengal possesses domesticated animals like cows, buffaloes, goats, wild 
goats, sheep, camels, elephants, horses, mules, asses, cats, rats, mon- 
gooses, snakes, frogs, musk-rats, chameleons, house-lizards, scorpions, 
flies, mosquitoes, bugs, bees or wasps, moths (or locusts or grass- 
hoppers), black-bees, ants. n 

Besides these Bengal possesses many other varieties of creatures. 

(ro) Among the numerous aquatic animals of Bengal mention may be made 
of varieties of fish, small glittering fish, tortoises, crocodiles, water- 
snakes, prawns, water-crabs, leeches, water-rats, and mermen (jala- 
manugyah). ~ s 5 à 

(rr) Bengal possesses boats of different types in plenty. The sailors of 
Bengal are expert in the art of navigation. There are numerous 
fishermen as also numerous men engaged in shipping industry in 
Bengal. : 

(12) The population of Bengal is of varied type, consisting of Brahmins, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, tidvas. There are in Bengal Gurjaras (Gujaratis), 
Andhras, Karnatakas, Dravidas, Mi aharastras, Cillapavanas, Kanapavas, 
Madhyandinas, Jainas, Kanyakubjas, Sarasvatas, Mathuras, Päāścã- 
tyas (Westerners), Marujas (people from Marwar), Magadhiyas (from 
Bihar), Maithilas (from Mithila), Parvattyas (people from the hills = 
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hill tribes?)  Trihuiajas (from Tirhut)—all these reside in Gauda- 
desa. ‘There are also in Bengal people from Utkala, Kas$z. Guardians 


: of Gaya and Prayaga (Gayapalakas and Prayagapalakas) go there, 
` as also Gangaputras (Brahmins who conduct pilgrims to the Ganges). 
E There are people of inferior caste in Bengal like the barbers, washer- 


men, potters, artisans, painters, janiupalas (= ?tantuvayas = 
weavers), gold-smiths, iron-smiths, merchants, Pafukaras (= Pat- 
vekarī in Marathi), Magadhas (bards or panegyrists), and many other 
people who live by trading. There are also in Bengal the Yavanas 
(Muhammadans or foreigners), Cazdalas, Vamsa-Sphotakas (= Bamboo 
workers ?), fishermen, woodmen, hunters, flower-sellers. 

E - There are also in Bengal ascetics with matted hair, hermits, ascetics 


à who have subdued all their passions and desires and those who are 
l devotees of god Bhairava, besides the actors and dancers, women 
à of profligate character (Kulatah), persons living on the earnings of the 
E prostitutes. There are many business men, rich men, physicians, 
n- astrologers, conjurers.—In this manner there are people of all kinds 
ae in Bengal. > 

Es s In short, whatever things on this earth are considered excellent are all 
H^ found in Bengal. 


On hearing this description of Bengal the Sanydsin observed that it was a fine 

- country and further expressed his desire to visit it once. The host requested the 

Sanyasin to do so and then to take his bath at the Gangasagara (i.e. the place where 

the Ganges enters the ocean). Later he should visit God Purusottama and see all 
things for himself. 

The foregoing descriptionof Bengal of the seventeenth centuryis quite a Gazetteer 
description of Bengal textiles, agricultural products, forest produce, flora-and fauna 
in detail, geography, zoology, shipping and navigation, population of varied sort 
including foreign settlers, aristocracy, merchants and people of all professions, high or 

- low. This description is more specific than the description of Bengal by Batuta 
- (fourteenth century), by Mahaun (early fifteenth century) and by Bernier (A.D. 1656- 
667). For want of space I cannot enter into the details of the description which 
my Bengali friends will be better able to verify than myself. I shall feel happy 
: d ny of my readers would point out any such description of Bengal from Indian 
ources,+ Sanskrit or vernacular, prior to A.D. 1700. ‘To the students of the history 

of i aharastra the migration of Mahdrastra Brahmins, Sarasvata Brahmins and 
Cittapavana Brahmins to Bengal for educational or other purposes would be of 
ecial interest especially because this migration pertains to the seventeenth century. 
— Benares was the abode of many Sarasvaías, Maharastras and Ciüllabavanas between 
A.D. 1550 and 1700 but the evidence recorded in this paper shows that some of 


's reference to Cittapavanas in the Gaudadesa population and the migra- 
e Cittapavana Sivayogt from Konkon to the town of Radha for Tantric 
ng the reign of Chatrapati Sambhaji (A.D. 1680-1689). I await further 

Cittapavana migration to Bengal from the students of the Maratha and 
tory. : 


anguly in his very scholarly article on Vangala-Dega [Ind. Hi 
i y : ) : L terly, 
, PP- 297-317] examines (1) Brahmanical and Buddhil Sources. i Chines 
5 (4) European sources on Bengal ‘The first of these sources consists 
). 1025 and the Nalanda Inscription of the first half of the twelfth century 


eo give no detailed description of Bengal. Originally Bengal 
VN 
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A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ‘A DISSERTATION 
ON THE IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR OF THE DHVANYALOKA' 
IN THE DR. B. C. LAW VOLUME, PART I 


By SATKARI MOOKERJEE 
(1) 


As regards the rules of exegesis requiring the vyttikāra to behave as a different 
person even when he is the author of the original text on which he comments in 
the wriii or tika or bhdsya, I have obtained further confirmation from much older 
works. The Tattuarithadhigamasitra with its bhàsya is the basic work on Jainalogy 
of the second century A.D. at the latest. It is esteemed as the highest authority 
by students of Jaina thought. According to the Svetümbara tradition the sūtra 
and bhasya are both the composition of Umasvati. But the bhasyakara, though 
numerically identical with the si#trakara, behaves as a different person and refers 
to the sūtrakāra in the third person (cf. sarakramapramanmyat prathamadvitvye 
fasti, TASB, I. 11). Siddhasenagani, while commenting upon this remark of the 
bhasyakara, observes: ‘The granthakara (author) functionally differentiates himself 
into the author of the aphorisms and the author of the commentary and says ** $asti 
ti” (propounds), which is to be supplemented by the word sitrakara as the nomi- 
native. The sentence thus completed would turn out as “ The safrakára propounds". 
An alternative explanation may be advanced also. A substance becomes different 
with the difference of modes and so though the same person is the author of the 
sülra and the author of the bhdsya, the mode-as-the-author-of-the-sitra is different 
from the mode-as-the-author-of-the-commentary. ‘Thus there is no logical incom- 
patibility since the subject of the verb “ propounds” is the mode-as-the-author-of- 
the-sūtra. 1 In other words, Umasvati qua sūtrakāra is a different entity from 
Umasvati qua bhasyakara from the official point of view, just as the same person asa 
Judge of the High Court and as the Vice-Chancellor of a University should behave 
as virtually two different persons in the different official capacities. In another 
place Siddhasenagani remarks, ‘(He) sets forth this very meaning in the commen- 
tary’2 and this is exactly on a par with the remarks of Abhinavagupta, '(He) now 
explains in the uziti,” etc., which have been adduced by us as evidence of numerical 
identity of the vitikara with the karikakara in the article. 

The examination of the remarks of Siddhasenagani reveals a momentous 
principle. 'The appellation * gvanthakara’ (author).is reserved for the author of the 


whole work and when the occasion for distinction arises he is designated as the 


sūtrakāra or hürikaküra or mulagranthakara (original author) and bhasyakara or 


urttikara, as the case may be. Abhinavagupta's reference to Anandavardhana as 


É ee À SEV À d 
granthakara, when he does not feel the necessity of diff erentiating him as the com 
à ntator E F iginal text, should therefore be understood in the 

mentator or the author of the origin D AA ET 


undifferentiated sense as the author of the whole work—kai 
in conformity with the usual custom of commentators as evidenced by the remarks 


of Siddhasenagani quoted above. Mes ioi 

‘Our SEA UNES that the observance of distinction between the Crabs EV ENO 
and the commentator is necessitated by rules of form receives further verification 
from Dharmakirtis Pramanavartika, which consists of kārikās. Dharmakirti 


a ibhaj utraka asyakarakarena evam aha 
MC kā idha atmanam vibhajya sütrakarabhasya [ n a a 
| Sasti’ti ro sitraküra it seq  uthava paryayabhedat paryayino Dheda ity oyen mee 
Paryayah, anyaá ca bhasyakaraparyay2 ity atah siitrakara-paryayah éasti'ti (Siddhasenaganis 
com. on I. ir. 3 

2 amam artham bhigyena daréayati (ibid., p. 168, SV. IL 19); TASB. 
3 The reference is to my article in the Dr. B. C. Law Vo ^ ^ 
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again comments upon his own work pud in the viti refers to himself qua the author 
ieinal text in the third person. : B : 
i: Bot Vamana's Kivyalankarasitra-oytti as furnishing COCA of the 
necessity of observing formal distinction between the commentary end the text. 
It is refreshing to find that the author of the sub-commentary, Kamadhenu, on the 
aforesaid work, takes note of this fact and observes that the reference to the pahor 
of the sūtra in the third person by the vrilikara, though they are as a matter ees 
torical truth the same person, is due to the recognition of the functional and official 
difference entailed by the difference of róle as the author of the sūtra and the author 
of the vytti.2 . A 
The same procedure again is found to be observed in the Bhaktirasayana 
by Madhusudana Sarasvati, who is the author of the original work in verse and 
also of the commentary on it. Notwithstanding personal identity Madhusidana 
qua commentator refers to himself qua the author of the original text as grantha- 
kara and uses the third person. Instances can be added ad libitum and we trust 
our conclusion stands firm that the distinction of the author of the original 
text from that of the commentary is a matter of form and the interpretation 
of the same as evidence of numerical difference by modern scholarship is a 
grievous error of judgment. 


(1) 


Unfortunately the discussion in the second paragraph of p. 7 et sequentes has 
not been made so exact as the importance of the argument requires. — Abhinava- 
gupta maintains that the threefold classification of dhvant based on suggested sense 
has not been broached in the Karika, which is an error of fact as we have shown by 
chapter and verse. Under the impression that this threefold division of dhvani 
is the creation of the wttikara Abhinavagupta now seeks to pick holes in the 
interpretation of the Candrika on formal grounds. He contends that if the position 
of the Candrika were correct on the point that the classification of dhvani based 
on suggested meaning had reference to Vastudhvani, alankaradhvani and rasadhvani, 
then the laws of syntax involved in the two clauses would be guillotined altogether. 
It is required by the ordinary rules of syntax that the subject of the subordinate 
clause should be identical with the subject of the principal clause. The introductory 
statement of the vyltzkara translated literally would be as follows. ‘The nature of 
dhvant with all its divisions having been expounded only on the basis of suggested 
meaning, it (the nature of dhvant) is being again expounded on the basis of sugges- 
tive form.’ The contention of Abhinavagupta is that if the divisions of d/mani 
based on suggested meaning were to refer to the threefold classification, vastu, 
alankara, and rasadhvani as made out by the author of the Candrikā, then there 
would be no syntactical relevancy between the two clauses. ‘The said classification 
has been shown by the vrilikáara and not by the Karikakara and the ensuing classi- 
fication of dhvam based on suggestive form is going to be propounded by the Kari- 
kakara and not by the vrilikara. "Thus the form of the sentence with its ellipses 
supplied would turn out on the proposed interpretation of the Candrikakara as follows. 
“The nature of divani with all its divisions based exclusively on suggested meaning 
having been expounded by the vyltikdra, it is again being expounded by the 
Karikakara on the basis of suggestive form. ‘Thus the subjects of the two clauses 
being different (kartybhede), what would bethe syntactical relevancy between them ? ' 
As has been observed before, the rules of syntax demand that the subjects of the two 
clauses in such a situation should be identical and not different. 
It is regrettable that the present writer failed to stress the full significance of 
the phrase “karlybhede’. The ‘karly’ in the phrase stands for the grammatical subject 
and not the author. The syntactical irrelevancy complained of by Abhinavagupta 


1 Tadvyavasthapanaya aha, p. PV., ed. b rent 1, 
Allahabad). P. 4 (PV., ed. by Rahula Sankrtyayana, Kitab-Maha 


2 Ata ahe “ti, Vrttikira-daéatah sūtrakāradaśā iveti āśrityo’ ktam 
āheti. Kamadhenutika, S.V., 1. 1. 2, AQUIS A COUPE SAP es 
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would certainly be an unpardonable anomaly if the contention of Abhinavagupta 
about the aforesaid classification of dhvani as rasadhvant, etc. were correct. But 
we have shown that Abhinavagupta is mistaken and that the Candrikakara is right. 
Apart from this observation, the contention has force in that the vrilzkara and the 
Karikakava must be kept apart and the confusion resulting from the transference 
of a statement of one to the credit of the other is a lamentable offence irrespective 
of the fact whether the two authors are the same or different persons. We have 
shown in the body of the article that the charge of syntactical irrelevancy has no 
factual basis as the Kavikakara is, as a matter of actual fact, the author of both the 
aforesaid threefold classification and the later classification based on form. And 
even if the fact were what has been contended to be by Abhinavagupta the difficulty 
of form could be avoided by the device set forth by us. One thing requires to be 
stressed in this connection. ‘The difference of Abhinavagupta from the previous 
commentator has no bearing upon the question of numerical identity or difference 
of the authors of the two species of composition. The charge of irrelevancy would 
prima facie hold good, even if the w/llikara were the same person with the 
Karikakava, as under no circumstances the functional and official distinction can be 
obliterated. ‘The syntactical irrelevancy could be sought to be avoided on the 
supposition that the Candrikakara did not discriminate between the authors since 
they were numerically identical. But the defence would break down since the 
question of numerical identity has no bearing on the form of procedure. It is a 
matter of accident that they may be the same person, but the functional difference 
must be maintained as a matter of inescapable form. 


(III) 


It is a pity that I did not know of the paper written by Dr. A. Sankaran entitled 
The authorship of the Dhvanikarikas and that of Prof. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya 
which traverses the thesis of the former, when I wrote my article on the subject. 
I based my arguments on the data collected by me from the commentary ‘ Locana’. 
One of the two statements of Abhinavagupta which have been adduced by Dr. 


Sankaran from the‘ Locana’ as evidence of the identity of the author of the Karikas 


with Anandavardhana, somehow escaped me. But I think the statement on 
pp. 219-20 ‘Having thus established the nature of suggested meaning he now observes 
as follows with a view to determining the status of the variety of composition which 
is bereft of suggestion in every respect’ 1 is inconclusive. It is quite legitimate 
to argue that the subject of the two clauses 1$ the Kani hakerg one thus the queen 
of identity with or difference from the vrltikara does not simply arise. a the 
other remark quoted by Dr. Sankaran is decisively conclusive and is zaet y onia 
par with the instances adduced by me. ‘Having explained the kārikā (III. 1) in 2 e 
way he has done he now states (the kārikā, III. 2) yastvalak$ya o ao ete. ae er 
to elaborate the variety of dhvant called asamlaksyakramavyangya 2 EE ed in 
the previous kavikd.’ 2 Certainly the construction of the sentence o t in 
gupta becomes unintelligible unless the subject of the vab akan s enen 
and that of the verb ‘states’ are numerically identical. The poin : a 
elaborated by Dr. Sankaran and I am of the opinion that it is tos P m g reduire 
elucidation. The most outstanding and clinching evidence adduce ABl Jie ooh m 
is, however, furnished by two quotations from a manuscript o mod anan ta a 
a commentary on Bharata’s Natyasastra.® Now Abhinavagupta is the autho 


1 evam vyafigyasvarüpam nirüpya sarvatha yat tacchunyam tatra k& varte’ti nirüpayitum 
aha (pp. 219-20). z 
.. ? evam karikam vyākhyāya tadasam. 
&ha-yastv iti, p. 130. h 
m eau etad evo ‘pajivya’ nandayardhana 
ci A acaryo’pi vivi irü yarupayat) 

a davardhanacaryo’pi vivicya nirüpayan (nyarüp 

Ree m PNIS ois Apo lanküravarga' ityupakramena 'Vivaksü dope end 
nà'hgitvena kadacana. “kale ca grahanatyagau nütinirvahanaisità (II. 18-19) ityadinà grantha 


grhitam asamlaksyakramavyaligyam prapaiicayitum 


caryeno’ktam, suptinvacane'tyadi (Dh. Karika, 
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commentary, Locana, on the Dhvanyaloka and also of the Abhinavabharati. The 
arguments of separate authorship of the D/anyaloka are all derived from certain 
remarks of Abhinavagupta in the Locana, which have been thoroughly discussed 
by us. We have taken pains to show that the remarks of Abhinavagupta are of 
formal significance and have no bearing on the question of personal identity. Our 
thesis receives unmistakable corroboration from the statements of Abhinavagupta in 
the Abhinavabharati cited from a MS. by Dr. Sankaran. Abhinavagupta quotes a part 
of the karika, III. 16, and kartkas, II. 18-19 as the handiwork of Anandavardhana. 
He quotes these karikas in the course of his commentary on the Natyasastra where 
he is.no longer under the duress imposed by the laws of exegesis as in the commentary 
on the Dhvanyaloka. No evidence can be more convincing or illuminating than 
this. I must thank Dr. Sankaran for the light he has thrown on the problem by 
the discovery of the two extracts and I would request my readers to read my dis- 
course along with the article of Dr. Sankaran; and I am categorically definite that 
all right-thinking men will be convinced that the theory of dual authorship of the 
Dhwanyaloka is only a canard and a figment of misconception due to lack of careful 
appraisal of the rules of exegesis. I am constrained to observe that Prof. 
Bhattacharya's attempt at the defence of the new-fangled hypothesis is inspired by 
love of a pet theory. To attribute this clear and unambiguous reference to 
Anandavardhana as the author of the Dhvanikarikas together with the vriti which 
contains the illustrations by Abhinavagupta to lapse of memory on his part is too big 
a demand on the credulity of a sophisticated mind. Iam definite that the problem 


is set at rest finally and once for all and that the unbroken tradition among Sanskrit 
writers is absolutely correct and authentic. 


eee sodaharanena. ^ tac cà'smabhih sahrdayülokalocane tadvivarane vistarato vyà- 
chatam. 


The first text quoted here asserts that Anandavardhana is the author of the kavika (III. 16). 

The second text definitely asserts that Anandavardhana composed the kdrikds and explained 

them with ilustrations in the vrii. I am indebted for these quotations to the article of 

2 Sankaran published in the Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference held at Madras in 
24 : 


-———$ 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SAMGHA-GANA 
IN THE POST-VEDIC PERIOD 


By U. N. GHOSHAL 


Indicating the inapplicability of the meaning “ tribe ” or “ corporation of trades- 
men or workmen” formerly adopted for gana, Dr. K. P. Jayaswal (Hindu Polity, 
Part I, p. 27) says: “Gana was the assembly or parliament, so called because of the 
‘number’ or ‘numbering’ of the members present ... . The secondary meaning 
of gaya came to be ‘parliament’ or ‘senate’, and as republics were governed by them, 
gana came to mean a republic itself." Explaining in the same context the relation 
between the sawigha and the gana, Jayaswal observes (of. cit., p. 28): “The re- 
publics were the samghas and the ganas at the time [of Panini." But there was, 
strictly speaking, a distinction between the two. “The term gaya signified the 
form of government. Samgha, on the other hand, signified the state.” ‘Though it 
is difficult to make out fully the sense of the above extracts amid the confusion of 
nomenclature, we may take Jayaswal as meaning that strictly speaking, the political 
gana signified the ruling assembly (loosely also called “ parliament " and “‘senate’’) 
in a republic, while the sasigha meant the republic itself. 

Somewhat different from the above is the interpretation of Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar in his Lectures on the Ancient History of India on the period from 650 to 325 
B.C. Premisingthatthe political sazig/ia possessed **not Sovereign One but Sovereign 
Number" (ibid., p. 146), he distinguishes gana as “its best known form” (p. 149). 
The gaza in the special sense, he thinks (p. 149), was “tribal in character and was 
confined to the Ksatriya order". ‘The gana itself, according to him, was of two 
kinds: one (illustrated by the Kurus, the Pañcālas and the Yaudheyas) being 
an “oligarchy”, and the other (represented by the Licchavis) being “a federation of 
chiefs of different clans of a tribe, who were also each the ruler of a small princi- 
pality" (pp. 164-167). Besides gaya, Dr. Bhandarkar distinguishes two other kinds 
of sazighas, viz., the Janapada and the Nigama. “Both are democracies, but the 
sway of the first was confined to a single town and of the second extended over a 
province" (p. 172). ‘The resulting classification may be shown in tabular form as 


follows :— 


Samgha 
| 
| SUR ; 
Gana Janapada Nigama 
| 
| | 
Unitary Federal 


Accordi à arkar, therefore, sagha is a generic term for unitary 
and DA. a E as town and provincial democracies. A different 
View on this subject is held by Dr. R. C. Majumdar who in his work Corporate 
Life im Ancient India repeatedly characterizes sa»igha-gawas of the post-Vedic 
period as “democratic forms of government . This description is applied by him 
to the samigha of Panini (o. cit., 2nd ed., p. 221), to the gana of an Avadana-Sataka 
passage (p. 223), and lastly and above all to the constitutions of the Licchavis, the 


i ing to him, was “the 

akyas and others, the most notable feature of which, according um, 
Supreme popular [italics ours] assembly that regularly held its sittings at the 
Santhagara i ital city " (p. 239)- : à 
A See Toe apitan Ho wa reason for taking gana to be a species of the 
genus samoha in the sense of a Ksatriya “tribal” oligarchy (Bhandarkar), or for 


i isti q ing a bly and 
inte i i J relation as that existing between a ruling assembly - 
a BONITO Ie we understand the point, the two terms are identified 
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with each other in the generic sense by Pānini (iv. I. 186) and in the special political 
sense in M. i. 231, not to speak of their identification in the sense of monastic orders 
in the Buddhist and Jaina texts. As regards the alleged ‘tribal’ organization of 
samgha-gana, the sense of “tribe” has been conclusively disproved by the important 
researches of Dr. K. P. Jayaswal (Modern Review, May 1913; amplified, Hindu 
Polity, Part Y, pp. 26-32). In fact, the term Ksatriya “tribal” organization seems 
to be self-contradictory, since caste, as has been. well said, is the solvent of the tribe. 
The true character of the political savigha-gana may be understood in the light of 
the relevant texts. The oft-quoted passage in the Avaddna-sataka1 by sharply 
contrasting the tracts ruled by ganas from those ruled by the rajans, shows that the 
former were governed not by single individuals, but by collective bodies of indivi- 
duals. Again, consider the passage in the Jaina Acdranga-siira 2 mentioning 
gana-rayas in a list along with arayas, juvaradyas, dorajjas, verajjas and viruddha- 
7ajjas. We do not know the precise significance of some of these titles, but at any 
rate we can infer from the above by the rule of elimination, that gagaráya meant 
government by a multiple body of people. More important is the testimony of 
Katyayana on Panini, iv. I. 168,3 where sazigha, by contrast with ekaraja-janapada, 
is taken to mean a country-cum-Ksatriya-clan ruled by a collective group of people. 
We may take savigha-gana, then, to stand for a State ruled by a Ksatriya class. 
How completely unlike “democratic forms of government" was the constitution 
of the sarigha-gana is proved by the concrete cases of the Licchavis and the Mallas 
who are acknowledged examples of this type. We hear repeatedly in the 
canonical as well as non-canonical texts of the Licchavis and the Mallas having 
gathered at the Santhagara on some unspecified business? Later tradition knows 
the members of these assemblies by the title of rajans.6 With this agrees a passage 
in Kautilya's Avthasastra (xi. i) giving Licchivikas, Vrjikas and Mallakas, etc. as 
examples of rajasabdopajivin samghas (sanighas with titular kings). There is no 
reason to think that the Licchavi and Malla members of these assemblies comprised 
the mass of freemen, so as to justify the application of the designation " democratic 
forms of government" to their constitution. On the contrary, the Licchavis and the 
Mallas are habitually described in the texts as forming the class of Ksatriyas, which 
occupies, according to the Pali texts, the dominant rank in Society. The position 
of the Licchavis as a social class ranking above the Brahmanas and the Gahapatis 
is clearly indicated by such texts as we find in D., iii. 16. ‘There, in a list of those 
assembled at Vesali to witness a display of mystic wonders by the Buddha and a 
naked ascetic, are mentioned in order of succession many distinguished Licchavis, 
many eminent Brahmanas and many wealthy gahapatis. 

It follows from the above that the ruling assembly in the sazigha-gana consisted 
of a Ksatriya aristocracy ranking higher in the social scale than the Brahmanas 
and the gahapatis, not to speak of inferior classes. Samgha-gana, then, was an 
aristocracy (or oligarchy) in which the supreme power was exercised by a hereditary 
class of nobles to the exclusion of the general body of freemen. Does the samgha- 
gana, then, admit of division into the sub-types, unitary and federal? We have 
elsewhere (1HQ., XX, pp. 338-39) attempted to show what little ground exists for 
the view that the Licchavis were an example of a federal gana. ‘There are, however, 
other examples not noticed by Dr. Bhandarkar which seem to belong to this sub- 
type. : A federal gana is hinted at in the Pali references to the Vajji confederacy 
of which the Licchavis and the Videhas are regarded as the chief members. ‘The 


1 heciddesa ganadhinah hecid-rajadhinah (Av.-sat, ii. 103). 


‘ e Cf. M., i. 231, quoting Vajjis and Mallas as exam 
r, listing Ei ecuivikns, Vrjikas and Mallakas among ex; 
see Devendra's commentary on the Jaina Utlayad]; ayana Sit; tier, 
Uftgradhyayana Sūtra ed., Pp. 338), where Mallas a Mire Co UE TION dcl 
CE. M., i. 228, A., iv. 179ff., Vin., i. 233-34 = Mahà., vi. 31. If., for assemblies of Licchavis 
of Vesali; D., i. 147, 159; ili. 207-09, for assemblies of Mallas of Kusinara. 
9 See Jat., i. 504; iii. 1. 3 


ples of sarighas and ganas and Kautilya, xi- 
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same sub-type is suggested by references in the Jaina Kalpasütra (S.B.E., xxii, 
p. 266) and the Jaina Nirayavaliyao (i. 57ff.) to the nine Mallakis and the nine 
Lecchakis as well as the eighteen ganardajas of Kasi-Kosala. But these confederacies 
are mere names. We may next ask whether janapada and nigama ranked with 
gana as different types of samgha. Dr. Bhandarkar seems to be right in taking the 
legend vajana-janapadassa on a certain coin-type of later times to refer to "the 
Rajanya people" who are known even to Panini, and the Majhimikaya Sivi-janapa- 
dassa on another type of coins to refer to the Sivi people of Madhyamika, a town 
noticed by Pataiijali. What is more, we know that a branch of the Sivis, living 
near the junction of the Jhelum and the Chenab, enjoyed a republican form of 
government in Alexander's time according to the descriptions of the accurate Greek 
writers. But Dr. Bhandarkar gives no reasons for his view that the Rajanyas 
and the Sivis were democracies: they may have, quite likely, formed a Ksatriya 
oligarchy of the familiar samigha-gasa type like the Licchavis and the Mallas of 
earlier times. "The description of an un-named people living beyond the Hyphasis 
by Arrian (v. 25) and Strabo (xv. 3) as possessing an aristocratic form of govern- 
ment is certainly a decisive evidence on this point. But there is no reason for 
classing them as a janapada samgha distinct from the usual type of samgha-gana. 
Nor are we convinced that the Nysa State described by Arrian as an aristocracy 
with a president and a council of three hundred members was “ʻa form of nigama- 
samgha, which is neither an oligarchy nor a democracy” (Bhandarkar, of. cit., p. 178). 
For, apart from the question whether the Nysaeans were an Indian people at all, 
their constitution appears to us to be an extreme form of the familiar Ksatriya 
oligarchy, and not a distinct type. On the other hand, the **Abastanoi" (Ambasthas), 
cited by Dr. Bhandarkar on the authority of O. Curtius as an example of a demo- 
cratic constitution, cannot certainly be classed as a savigha in the sense understood 
by the grammarian Katyayana and illustrated by the cases of the Licchavis and the 
Mallas above quoted. ‘The same criticism would apply to the examples of **town- 
democracies" quoted by Dr. Bhandarkar (pp. 176-77), even if we could be sure of 
their identification as such.! We may, then, conclude that samgha-gana in the 
political sense signified as aristocracy (or oligarchy) in which the supreme power 
was enjoyed by a Ksatriya clan. 


a certain coin-type with '' Naigamas, rer the pody 
of citi that i in the Vajiiavalkya and Narada Smrtis”, Dr. audarkar 
C rc ae ue ipm of a town which could strike coinage must be looked 
upon as a corporate body endowed with political power. Further on after aig 3i asi 
cave inscription (EI., viii. 92) to refer to the gift of a village by the in a bitants me m A e PE 
(p. 177): "It is inconceivable that they could have done so unless they cons i ut a a governi 
ment holding sway over the town aud its adjunct villages. t The former interpre a ion may, e 
correct, but the latter is certainly not above criticism. We have two inscrip ons, a ed .933 
and 960 V.S, clearly recording the gift of lands by the whol town Con aT the Gurjara. 
in favour towns themselves being 1 n the 

Pratihàra cw) ine references, sec ET., i. 20, No. 2 and d 21. Fora full account of 
the above, see Agrarian System in Ancient India by the present writer, pp. 90-91. 


1 Identifying Negama on the obverse of 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF ADVAYA AND YUGANADDHA IN TANTRIC 
BUDDHISM 


By S. B. Das Gurra 


The synthesis or rather the unification of all duality in an absolute unity is the 
real principle of union, which has been termed as Yuganaddha in the Buddhist 
Tantras. This principle of Yuganaddha is clearly explained in the fifth chapter 
(Yuganaddha-krama) of the Paiica-krama. ‘There it is said that when a state of unity 
is reached through the purging of the two notions of the creative process (samsara) 
and absolute cessation (nirvrili), it is called Yuganaddha. When the transcendental 
nature of both the phenomenal (sazkle$a) and the absolutely purified (vyavadana) 
realities are realized and they become unified into one, it is called the Y uganaddha. 
Again, when the Vogin will be able to synthesize the thought-constructions of all 
corporeal existence with the notion of the formlessness, he can be said to have known 
the principle of Yuganaddha. ‘Thus the text goes on explaining that the real principle 
of Yuganaddha is the absence of the notion of duality as the perceivable (grahya) 
and the perceiver (gvahaka) and their perfect synthesis in an unity,—it is the absence 
of the notions of eternity and as well as limitation and thei. synthesis in an unity,— 
the unity of prajñā and karund,—the state of all-void (sarva-stinyata) through the 
union of Prajñā and Upaya (which are explained as the male and the female in the 
commentary). Where there is no notion of extinction with some residual substratum 
(sopadhi-sesal) or extinction without any residuum (anupadhi-sesah), i.e. no notion of 
the non-essentialness of the dharmas (dharma-nairatmya) or of the self (pudgala- 
nairütmya)—that is what is called the Yuganaddha;—tor, the very nature of Yuga- 
naddha involves its freedom from all kinds of thought-constructions. To realize 
through constant practice the truth of both svadhisthana (which is the third Stinyata 
as self-establishment or the universalization of the self) and the resplendent (prabhas- 
vara, which is the fourth or the final stage as savva-Siinya) and then to unite them 
together—this is Ywganaddha. To enter into the final abode of ‘thatness’ in body, 
word and mind and thence again to rise up and turn to the world of miseries—that 
is what is called Yuganaddha. To know the nature of samuyti (the provisional 
truth) and the paramartha (the -ultimate truth) and then to unite them together 
is real Yuganaddha. Where the mind neither lost in the absolute ‘thatness’ nor 
does it rise up in the world (of activity)—that immutable state of the Yogin is called 
the state of Yuganaddha. Here there is neither affirmation nor denial ;—neither 
existence nor non-existence;—neither non-remembering (asmrti = non-subjectivity 
through the absence of the vasands) nor remembering (smytt) ;—neither affection 
(raga) nor non-affection (araga) ;—neither the cause nor the effect ;—neither the 
production (utpatti) nor the produced (utpanna) ;—neither purity nor impu T 
neither anything with form, nor anything without form ;—it is but a synthesis o a 
these dualities— that is what is meant by the principle of Yuganaddha. A Vogin 
thus placed in Yuganaddha ig called the omniscient, the seer of the truth, the support 
of the universe:—he has escaped the snare of illusion by attaining perfect enlighten- 
ment, —he has crossed the sea of birth and death,—he has attained non-dual know- 
ledge and eternal tranquillity. This in fact is perfect enlightenment (buddhatva),— 
this is what is meant by becoming a Vajrasativa,—this is the way to attain all 
power and wealth. This stage is called the absorption in the Vajropama (or thunder- 
like) meditation, —the mispanna krama or the absolute state, or the absorption in 
the Mayopāma (iltusion-like) meditation, or it is called the non-dual truth (advaya- 
tattva). Words like ‘uncreate’, ‘non-dual’, etc., all refer to this. In this way the 
Buddhas, whose number is innumerable like the sand on the bank of the Gange 
attained perfection, which is a stage neither real nor unreal. This principle o 
— Yuganaddha should be meditated as well as practised, and in such a stage the mind 

. being absolutely fr e notion of all sorts of duality, there remains no 
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distinction between the self and the enemy,the wife and the daughter, the mother and 
the woman of the Vai$ya class, or, a woman of the doma caste or of the Brahmin 
caste; there is no distinction in his mind between cloth and skin, gem and husk,— 
the scent of camphor or any other bad scent, praise and calumny, day and night, 
dream and perception, the ruined or the surviving, pleasure and pain, evil and good, 
hell and heaven, merit and demerit.! f 

In the Yuganaddha-Prakasa of the Advaya-vajra-samgraha we find that the 
truth is neither existence (bhava) nor non-existence (abhava), but it appears as the 
unification of both of them. The nature of the union of $unyaia and karund is 
incomprehensible; void and manifestation always remain in union by nature. 
In the Prema-Paicaka of the Advaya-vajra-samgraha, Stinyata has been spoken of as 
the wife and the manifestation of $i/nyata as the husband,—and the relation between 
them is that of conjugal love which is very natural (sahajam prema); and so in- 
separable are they in their deep love that $iyatà without the husband of manifesta- 
tion would have been dead and the husband of manifestation without $ümyata 
would have always suffered bondage. In the Sadhana-mala it is said that the one 
body of the ultimate nature as the unity of both śūnyatã and karuná is called the 
neuter or often as the Y uganaddAa. 

On the whole it seems clear that the principle of Yuganaddha is nothing but the 
principle of non-duality (a-dvaya).2 The principle of maithuna (conjugal inter- 
course) or kamakala (as it is called in the Kamakala-vilasa) of the Saiva or Sakta- 
tantra refers to the same principle. In the Kamakala-vilàsa we find the principle 
very Clearly explained. Siva or Maheśa is pure illumination (prakasa-matra-tanu) 
or the abstract self-shining thought with all the principles of activity contracted 
within him (antarlina-vimarsah) ; Sakti is the principle of activity or the inherent 
activity of thought. (vimarsa or kriya-Sakti) and she contains the seed of the future 
worlds (bhavi-cara-cara-byjam). Siva, however, realizes himself through the Sakti, 
and therefore it is said that Siva is the form or beauty which is to be reflected in the 

. Clear-looking glass of vimarśa.3 The philosophical implication seems to be that 
pure abstract thought cannot realize its own nature unless it comes back to itself 
through its own activity, and when it thus returns back to itself through vimarsa 
it becomes the "Egohood'. Thus at first there is pure thought-illumination (prakasa), 
then the activity (vimarsa) and by their union is produced ahamara or the‘ Egohood’. 


1 samsara-nirvrtisceti kalpand-dvaya-varyjanat| 
eht-bhavo bhavet yatra yuganaddham tad ucyate]| 
samklesam vyavadananca jnatvà tu paramarthatah] 
eRi-bhavam tu yo vetli sa velti yuganaddhakam]] 
sakara-bhava-samkalpar nirakaratva-kalpanar] 
eki-hriya. caret yogi sa vetti yuganaddhakam|/ 
+ grahyan ca grahakan caiva dvidha-buddhir na vidyate] 
abhinnata bhavet yatra tadaha yuganaddhakam]] 
Sasvate cheda-buddhistu yah prahaya pravartate[ 
guganaddha-hramà-khyarm vai tativarn vetti sa Panditak|| 
prajna-karunayor aikyarn jra(nam) yatra pravartate| ` 
yuganaddha iti khyatah kramo'yam buddha-gocavah|] 
prajno-paya-samapattyau jnàtvà sarvam samdsatah / 
yatra sthito mahayogt tad bhavet yuganaddhakam|[ 
yatra sopadhi-sesan ca tatha'nupadhi-sesakam| 
tty evam kalpana mà'sti tat taddhi yuganaddhakam|] 
Yatra pudgala-nairat’mya(m) dharma-nairalmyam ity api] 
halpanaya viviktattvam Yuganaddhasya laksanam]] 
jnawa karmena tattvajñah svadhisthdna-prabhasvaram / 
tayor eva samdjam yad yuganaddha-kramo "hy ayam]] etc. 
Vide -kra 
ekah svabhavikah kayah Fünyató-haruna doa yel] Mun 
napumsakam iti khyato yuganaddha iti kvacit]] 
Sddhana-mala, 
etad advayam ity uktam bodhicittarn idam RR SIEHE 
Ibid., p. 17. 
9? éiva-rupa-vimaréa-wirmalà-daréal]] DEST 
Kāmakalā-vilāsa, Verse 2. ‘ 
KaSmira Series of Texts and Studies No. XII. 
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This principle of ‘Egohood’ is called the ‘mass produced through the union of Siva 
and Sakti’ (Sva-Sakti-mithuna-pinda).1 We have already indicated that this Siva 
is thought of as the white matter (Sita-bindu) and the Sakti as the red-matter (Sona- 
bindu), and if we are to expand the analogy, it comes to this, that just as all pro- 
duction is through the commingling of the seed and the ovum through the union of 
the male and the female, so this ‘Egohood’ is the son as it were, produced through 
the union of the Siva and Sakti? This Siva is the Kama (he who is desirable) and 
the Sakti is the Ka/a,3 and their union is the Kama-kald. 

The principle of the union of Prajñā and Upaya is often illustrated in the 
Buddhist Pantheon by the representation of many of the gods embracing their 
consorts or female counterparts. The Lord Supreme as the Vajrasativa or the 
Vajradhara is often represented as embracing his consort variously called as the 
Vajra-dhatvesvart or Vajra-varahi or Prajna or Prajna-pavanuta or Nairdtma. Lord 
Heruka in the Heruka-tantra is represented as filled with erotic emotion (Sragara- 
rasa-samanvitam) and deeply embracing his consort Vajra-vairocani in great joy of 
compassion (karunda-mahotsava).4 In the Sri-cakra-sambhara-tantra the Lord is 
depicted as embracing Vajra-varahi who clings to Him (in sexual union) and who is 
red in coloug (red colour of love). ‘To illustrate the principle of union they are 
depicted as in sexual union touching at all points of contact. In the Sadhana- 
mala we find that Heruka, as embraced by his Prajiid, represents the knowledge of 
the non-dual union. Lord Adi-buddha embraced by his Prajiid is said to be the 
non-dual (advaya) truth." In many of the Sadhanas we find that the god to be 
worshipped is to be meditated on as in union with or deeply embraced by his female 
consort and as enjoying great bliss. We have seen that the five Tathagatas 
or the Dhyani-Buddhas, viz. Vairocana, Aksobhya, Amitabha, Ratnasambhava 
and Amogha-siddhi, have their female consorts Vajradhatve$vari, Locana, Mamaki, 
Pandara and Aryatara, and these Dhyani-Buddhas or Tathagatas are generally 
described with their own consorts or Saktis. It is interesting to note, however, 
that many of the Buddhist gods of Nepal and Tibet are depicted in yab-yum or in 
union. Often the god holds the yum (the female) on his knee in the archaic manner 
of Siva holding Parvati. Thus Avalokite$vara is often depicted as holding his 
Sakti on the knee. : 

We have seen that most of the Buddhist Tantras are Sanügiti in type and the. 
Lord Supreme as the Bhagavan Buddha or the Lord Vajra-sattva or Vajra-dhara 
is depicted as preaching these principles of Sad/iana in an assembly of the Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, Tathagatas and others; but sometimes we see that the Lord Supreme 
is not preaching in the assembly, but is depicted as explaining the principles of 
esoteric practices by way of answering the questions of goddess Nairatma or Vajra- 
varahi or simply Varahi, who, out of compassion for the suffering beings, puts all 
sorts of questions as to the secrets of the practices through which all beings may 
attain liberation. In the Hevajra-tantra we see that goddess Nairatma, deeply 
moved by the miseries of the beings, is entreating the Lord to explain all the secrets 
through which the suffering world may be delivered. The Lord is moved by her 
request; he kisses her and caresses and coaxes her in deep embrace and explains 
to her all the secrets of Yoga through which all beings may be liberated.? In one 


1 Ibid., Verse 5. 
2 Kamakalá-vilása, Comm. on Verse 7. 
3 Ibid., Comm. on Verse 7. S ET 
£ ^ IS. (R.A.S.B. No. 1127 : 31. Á i 
EE are Translated from Tibetan by Kazi Dawa Samdup and edited 
by Arthur Avalon, pp. 27,29. ` Reena 
- -jnanan tu ; na-lingi ta- 
advaya-yoga-jnanam tu prajn ert COS 3503; 
: M UT 2, 537, 539, etc 
Ibid., pp. 491, 500, 502, 529, 532, 537, 539, ete. 
9 Cf. kapala aliam viram. nairatmà-élisa-kandharam[ 
patca-mudra-dharam devam nairatmà prechati svayam]] 
asmdc cakram tvaya kathi tam panca-dasa-parivàri tam] 
tad idam mandalam kidrk prak na jatam maya prabho|/ 
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yer, g Vairatma asks the Lord to explain what is meant by their 
e eed Econ de it is a place with four corners and four doors decked 
with Vajra-threads; within it remains the Lord with the Lady in deep passion in 
the nature of the Sahaja-bliss; and from their union proceed all the goddesses in all 
the quarters! The Vajra-varahi-kalpa-maha-tantra (R.A.S.B. MS. No. 11285), the 
Ekalla-vira-canda-maha-rosana-tanira (R.A.S.B. MS. No. 9089), etc. are written 
entirely as dialogues between the Lord and the Lady in exactly the same manner 
described above. In the Ekalla-vira-cajda-maha-rosana-tantra the Lord says that 
in the form of the unity of the four kinds of bliss, free from all notions of existence 
and non-existence—as the principle of non-phenomenalism he resides in all men; 
while the Lady replies that she also in the form of the unity of $inyata and karuna— 
as the 'non-construct' bliss resided in all women.? It is very interesting to note 
that the Hindu, Tantras are also generally introduced by way of a dialogue between 
Lord Siva and his Sakti Parvati; there also, Parvati (who is the mother of the 
world as Prajiia also is) out of deep compassion for the beings asks the Lord of the 
way through which the beings may be liberated, and in way of replying to the ques- 
tions of Parvati Lord Siva explains to her all the secrets of Voga. It is indeed 
very hazardous to postulate on the basis of this similarity of form of both the 
Buddhist and the Hindu Tantras any theory concerning the priority of the one to 
the other, it is, nevertheless, to be admitted that the resemblance is rather striking, 
and in later time with the gradual decay of Buddhism and the revival of Hinduism 
the Buddhist Lord Supreme with his female counter-part could very easily conceal 
himself behind the Hindu god Siva with his Sakti Parvati or Gauri or Durga. This 
confusion between the two pairs of the Hindu and Buddhist divinities is rather 
palpable in the Hindu-Buddhist vernacular literature of India. f 
The Buddhist Tantric literature of the Sangiti class (i.e. where Lord Buddha 
himself is depicted as the preacher of the truth contained in the body of the -book) 
invariably begins with the sentence—evar, maya śrutam ekasmin samaye bhagavān 
saroa-tathagata-kaya-vak-citta-hydaya-vajra-yosit-bhagesu vijahara. ‘The general 
meaning of the sentence is—‘It is heard by me that once upon a time, the Lord 
sported in the heart of super-human knowledge arising out of the body, speech and 
mind of all the Tathagatas’. But the line has been explained in various ways in 
various Tantras and their commentaries. Of course, as pointed out before, in 
many cases the interpretation is absolutely sectarian and as such is purely arbitrary. 
The word bhaga may be (and has often been) explained to mean the six super-human 
qualities, viz. all sovereignty (atsvarya), energy (virya), fame (yaSas), beauty (Sri), 
knowledge (ñana) and detachment (va?ragya); and taking this meaning the above 
line may be explained in the following way: thelord shone in bliss in the transcen- 
dental qualities belonging to the body, speech and mind of the Tathagatas. But the 


cumbayilva tu nairatnam ksiptvā vajrat kakkolake| 
mardayitua stanam devo mandalam samprakāsatej| 
Hevajra-tantra, MS. P. 55(B). 
prechate tatra sa devivajra-pūja prayogatah] 
tatksanam kidrso deva kathayasva mahaprabho|] 
Ibid., MS. p. 61(A). 
Ci. also pp. 61(B), 69(B), 62(A), 69(A), etc. 
1 Ibid., MS. pp. 55(5)—56(a). 
2 bhava-bhava-vinirmuktas catur-anandaika-tatparah] 
. misprapatica-svarüpo'harn sarva-samkalpa-varjitah]] 
man na janati ye midhah sarva-pum-vapusi sthitam] 
tegam ahat hita-rthaya panca-kàrana samsthi tak[] 
atha bhagavati dvesa-vajri samadhim apadye’dammuda jahára,— 
&ünyatà-karuna-bhinná divya-kama-sukha-sthita] i 
sarva-kalpa-vihina' ham nisprapatica nirākulājj. 
mam na jananti ye nāryah sarva-stri-deha-samsthilà / 
tasàm aham hita-rthaya pañcā-kārena samsthita]] 
atha bhagavan hrsnücano (2) gadhena bhagavat-dvesavajrim 
cumbayitua samalingya ca'mantrayaie sma] 
devi devi mahd-ramyam vahasyam cà'ti-durlabham] ete. 


: MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 9089) pp. 1(B)-2(A). 
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Guhya-siddhi of Padmavajra says— There is renowned Prajñā who is divine and 
who sanctions all fulfilment; that which remains in her is called the syllable bhaga,— 
that is the pure truth; and I have worshipped it from the standpoint of the abso- 
lute.'! Here it seems that the truth (tattva) that remains in union with Prajna 
is the Lord himself. Thus the aphorism (evam maya etc.) means that the Lord 
remains 1n union with P/ajíg in the form of the lallva. Again it is said, that the 
Lord of mind is the bhagavan and Prajita is the V ajra-yosit (the adamantine woman), 
and there (in the Vajra-yosit) Sported the Lord in the form of great bliss.? Again 
it is said, that all nou-constructive and universal knowledge, condensed into a mass, 
is void-element in the form of the bhaga.3 This void-element or Sünyala is the 
Prajna; and the Prajñā is depicted as the eternal and infinite object of joy of the 
Lord of elements (Bhiita-natha): she is pure in the beginning, in the middle and in 
the end,—and she comes from Vajra-knowledge and remains as Samvytti (provisional 
or phenomenal); she is known also as harma-mudra ; and moved by her kindness 
towards the beings she condescends to take the human forms (as women). * 

From the above we may conclude that whatever might have been the original 
meaning of the epithet vajra-josit-bhaga, it began to be taken in later times in its 
sense as the female organ; and the Lord (representing Lord Buddha), instead. of 
being conceived as preaching in the assembly of the adept, began to be conceived 
as dallying with Prajñā or his female counterpart and this will be confirmed by the 
manner in which the dialogues of the Dakarnava (ed. by MM. H. P. Sastri) are 
introduced. The text begins with the line—eva maya Srutam ekasmin samaye 
bhagavan maha-vire-Svara(h) sarva-tathagata-vira-kiya-vak-citta-yogini-bhagesu. kridila- 
van. Then the Mahavire-Svara begins to narrate his experiences in the mahasukha- 
samadhi; but the goddess Varahi interferes and puts questions to the Lord, and the 
Lord goes on replying to her questions and removing all her doubts.5 


—————— ee 
1 sthita siddhi-prada divya nàmná prajne'ti visruta] 
tasyam vyavasthitam yat tad bhagam ity aksara dvayam] 
tan maya suddha-tattud-khyam sevitam paramarthatah|] 
Guhya-siddht. MS. p. 9. 
* bhagavan iti nivdistam cillasya'dhipatih prabhuh] 
vajra-yosit smriā prajñā ya sā savajrina-tmaka]] 


vijahāra tatah sriman Sri-mahasukha-vajrinah|] 
Ibid., p. 17. 

3 nirvikalpaka-savvajha-jnanam pindikrtar tu yat] 23 

Sarva(m) yat bhagam arare pena. a kha dhàtum iti smrtam] 
id., p. 17. 

* yà sā éri-bhüta-náthasya mud(r)à parama-sasvati] 2 
namna prajne'ti vikhyata adi-madhya-nta-nirmalà] 
sthità samurtti-rüpena tu vajra-jnàna sambhava] 
kayma-mudvre'ti vikhyata saltud-nugraha-hetuna] 
manusi tanum àáritya sarva-sativa-hitaisini] 

Ibid., p. 14. 

5 Cf. Dákürnava (Sastri), p. 135. 

Again:— pem 
Samsayam sarvam atraiva kim rahasya-di vakyakam| 
kathayantu mama svami saitvā-nāmupa-kārakamį| 
tustamy aharh mahádevi sattvo-pakava-hetukam| 
hathayami samáscna Srnuchagratva-cetasa] li 

Ibid., p. 137- 
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A HISTORY OF IRRIGATION IN SOUTH INDIA! 
By V. R. R. DIESHITAR 


- Ina tropical country like India the paramount importance of irrigation for 
agricultural purposes can hardly beexaggerated. In India agriculture has been and 
still continues to be the main industry of the country and enormous areas are culti- 
vated and crops raised on them annually with no water except the rain water. 
India has been getting unequal rainfall. Though in South India, for instance, the 
total annual 1ainfall ranges from 40 to 60 inches and is thus sufficient in quantity for 
agricultural operations, it is badly distributed. Undue dependence of agriculture 
on rainfall renders cultivation precarious. Normal years of rainfall are frequently 
disturbed by years of scarcity caused by drought or bursting. "There are frequent 
periods of bursts in rivers resulting from torrential rains, while periods of complete 
failure of monsoon and rains are also not infrequent. 

It is largely with a view to removing the menace of these years of failure of 
monsoons and the consequential drought, that the irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. Furthermore to the orthodox Hindus, among the different 
forms of charity, one of the most important is the provision for the supply of water 
which serves to nurture the movable and immovable creation in the world. An 
inscription of A.D. 1369 which extols the merit accruing from the provision of water 
by the construction of a tank quotes the following from Hemadri: ' A shed for distri- 
buting water, a well and a reservoir, a canal and a lotus tank; the merit of (con- 
Structing) them is millions and millions (of times) higher in succession; as the 
water of a tank serves to nurture both movable and immovable creation on (this) 
earth, even the lotus-seated (Brahma) is unable to recount the fruit of merit 
(attaching) to it.’2 ‘The digging of a tank is considered to be one of the seven great 
meritorious acts a man (is expected to) perform during his lifetime, the others being 
the procreation of a son, the composition of a poem, the hoarding of treasure, the 
planting of a grove, the marriage of a girl to a Brahman and the consecration of 
a temple.3 RM ; 3 

The importance of affording irrigation facilities for agricultural operations was 
well realized by the Hindu kings of South India. About the irrigation sources of 
South India, Crole, in his Chingleput Gazetteer, says that many of them ' now aban- 
doned or in ruins evince the solicitude of those ancient monarchs for the extension 
of cultivation even in tracts not favoured by natural position or the quality of the 
soil. Almost every catchment basin, however small, still bears traces of having 


a paddy on a few acres of stony ungenerous soil to which all the fostering care of the 
British administration has induced cultivation to return. Large and more expensive 
projects were not neglected. Even some of them bear witness to the enlightenment 
of those Hindu kings while the absence of scientific instruments in those remote 
times compels the astonishment of the beholder’. — : 

Large river systems were brought into existence very early in the history of 
South India. ‘The history of South Indian irrigation goes back to the Sangam 
period, if not earlier. The credit for launching large irrigation projects goes again 
to one of the early Chola kings by name Karikala I, who flourished sometime towards 
the close of the first century. The Chola kingdom was known Punal nadu, due to 
the fact that its river the Kaveri was in floods every year. This Kaveri was other- 
wise known Ponni, and it was given to the creative genius of Karikala I to utilize 
the waters of the Kaveri for productive purposes. He saw that the wastage of the 
waters was due to insufficient, or rather want of proper embankments. ‘Therefore 


1 Paper submitted to the Indian History Congress, Aligarh, Dec. 1943. 
2 Ep. TA Vol. XIV, pp: 94ft. 3 Ibid., Vol. TII, pp. 88r. 
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he embarked on the useful scheme of providing embankments for the river. Records, 
literary and epigraphical, ranging from the first to the eleventh centuries, uniformly 
e and unanimously refer to this great achievement of Karikala. It was indeed a 
: singular achievement of a monarch who had the long vision of brightening the 
tural life of his kingdom and consequently increasing the prosperity of his State. 

(3a So the king came to be known as Karikal Peruvalattan. 
| The Cholas were generally called Valavar and to distinguish Karikala from his 
compeers, the public honoured him with the title Peruvalattan. We have pieces 
of evidence as to his great irrigation projects and works, scattered in literature and 
epigraphy. If we are to credit the testimony of the Pattinappalai, a Sangam work, 
Karikala cast his net wide. He was not satisfied with merely constructing embank- 
ments for which there are a host of references.1 The bunds were erected with the 
aid of other kings, hired labourers and subjects of the subdued kings. The Rangeáa 
4 venba (55) refers to the help rendered by one Prataparudra in this connection. 
+, This ruler must not be confounded with the later Pratapa Rudra, the Gajapati of 
is Orissa. The former was a contemporary of Karikala I. The inscriptions referred 
der to above, though belonging to the tenth and eleventh centuries, record an ancient 
fa tradition which dies hard in this country. These further show that the bund was 
A formed of earth carried in baskets by the subdued kings. Add to this the evidence 
of the Ceylon chronicles. According to them Karikāla took a number of labourers 
from Ceylon to accomplish the great task of erecting the bund. This fact of regu- 
lating the waters of the Kaveri is further pointed out by the Kalingatiuparani, 
(stanza 184) and the Ulas like the Vikrama Chola Ula and Kulottungan Ula, not to 
speak of the testimony of the Porunararyupadai (1. 242-8). According to the last 
work it was the Kaveri that made the Chola king and his kingdom great, fertile, 
and prosperous. Even today we speak of Chola deSattu vallamai meaning the 
fertility of the soil and the rich crop yielded by the lands irrigated by the Kaveri 
waters. The major portion of the Tanjore district is at present a coveted field for 

crop cultivation. 

Though the erection of bunds is testified to us b 
including the Mallapadu plates of Punya Kumara,? 
. show that Karikala extended his activities in other directions. 


_ All authorities are agreed in the magnifi 
T B 2 
j narch who flourished some time towar 


them uvae This is another 
} h agricultural improvément of South 
first known example in South Indian history of the State pro- 
This would not thrive if proper 


: la king, farsighted statesman 
“conceived plan to effect his object, He succeeded in 


peration of his subjects. If we are to follow the later- 


Large Leyden Grant Tiruvalangadu Plates of Raj ü i 
E ; d jendra I, Kanyakumari 
Ind., XI, p. 339: S.I.I., III, iii, p. 386, etc. : 
7th century A.D.). 
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day practice of Kaverikkarai viniyogam,| it is legitimate i 

construction work was over, the State entrusted the local abor eee = 

village assemblies to look after the repairs of the bund by contributing a special cess 

for the purpose and getting the repairs effected. UE 
Light comes from another quarter where we meet with the first literary reference 

to the Kal Anai or the grand Anicut. ‘This occurs in the well-known work Chola- 

mandala Satakam. Here we have the following significant line | 


ara Ani sano swni yms 


This demonstrates that this Anicut was not made of earth but of brick and stone. 
Speculation is ripe as to the monarch who was responsible for this grand Anicut. 

The interest of the Government in the construction of such irrigation works was 
not only the desire of the ruler to attain merit by such work, but also to increase the 
economic well-being of the State. Thus they constructed original irrigation works 
and afforded irrigation facilities to the people as a result of which waste lands were 
reclaimed and fresh lands were brought under cultivation. This naturally resulted 
in an increase in the revenues of the State. Further, whenever a new village was 
founded, care was taken to provide irrigation facilities to the place. ‘The importance 
of this policy is well emphasized by King Krsnadeva Raya of Vijayanagar who, in 
his well-known work, the Amuktamalyada, says that the extent of a State is 
the root cause of its prosperity, and that if it is small its prosperity would increase 
only when tanks and other irrigation canals are constructed and special favour is 
shown to the poor cultivators in the matter of taxation and services.2 The Hindu 
kings of South India themselves constructed irrigation tanks and canals besides 
encouraging private initiative in that direction. The kings supplemented such a 
policy with fixing favourable rates of assessment on lands newly brought under 
cultivation, so that fresh lands might be so brought under cultivation. 

Though there were different types of irrigation sources like wells, tanks, reser- 
voirs, perennial canals, etc., they may be brought under three broad types, storage 
works or tank irrigation, river or canal works, and well or lift works. Though the 
major river systems of South India may be traced to very great antiquity it must be 
noted that as days rolled on, the possibilities for large and new irrigation works 
became limited and therefore greater attention was paid to storage works and the 
- digging of wells. ‘The Government undertook the construction and embankment of 
tanks wherever possible and necessary. Dams were constructed across mighty rivers 
and the waters diverted through special canals for irrigation purposes. In places 
where facilities for such works were lacking, wells were dug and water taken by 
means of lifts. . The opinion of Vijiane$vara on the use of a well can be peu to 
here. ‘A well, as it occupies a small portion of land, causes little injury ue is 
beneficial on account of the abundance of water (in it) should never be stopped. 3 he 
useof a well, moreover, is indicative, by implication, of a small well, a water pond and 


the like others.’3 p : : i 7 
The irrigation system of South India during the period of the Hirida oulen 
be studied under three broad heads such as (1) their construction, (2) their me 


tenance and repair, and (3) distribution-of water from them. 


CONSTRUCTION 

The construction of large irrigation works was uae E = p 
aay ER private Haier o E Bo ES D this day to serve 
many irrigation tanks were contun m Um RES D De csr 

S intended to. SaSakuCl : 

aiaa Tele veter oia D lake by name Jiraiyan eh apparenti Ee 

enneri i of the present town of Conj m. 

bh Teh ne pico Aem still flourishing an irrigation tank called Mahendra 
E 2 Canto IV, V. 236. 
1 96 of rorr of Kulottunga II. ND 
3 Milàksará, II, 156. 
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tataka excavated by Mahendravarman I. About this tank the North Arcot 
District Manual states as follows:! 'Mahendravadi has a fine tank, the date of the 
construction of which is not known. The tank must originally have been larger 
than that of Kaveripakkam and served lands some seven or eight miles distant. 
The bund is enormously high and might be restored to its original height in which 
Case a great extent of land could be brought under irrigation.’ 

The ParameSvara tataka mentioned in a copper-plate from the village of Küram 
was by Parame$vara varman of the second half of the seventh century A.D. It was 
provided with a feeder channel from the river Palar. At Màmandür was excavated 
a large tank the bund of which ‘rests upon the bases of two hills, and islets rise here 
and there in the centre of the reservoir making it the prettiest tank in the district ’.2 
The Vairamegha tataka at Uttaramerur was constructed during the days of Danti- 
varman Pallava. The local assembly was entrusted with the task of removing the 
silt every month. There are more than eight records relating to the endowments for 
the upkeep of this tank before the rise of the Cholas at the end of the ninth century. 
The big tank at Kaveripakkam, the bund of which extends to about four miles 
north to south, appears to have been constructed about the time of the Pallava 
King Tellarerinda Nandipottaraiyar or Nandivarman III. Thus instances could be 
multiplied to show that under the Pallavas a large number of irrigation tanks were 
excavated in their kingdom. To supply water to such tanks, rivers and channels 
were dug. In some cases sluices were constructed to regulate the supply of water 
from them. Through them water was let out from the main channels into other 
branches. Sluices were also constructed at tank bunds to regulate the flow of water 
into tanks and out of them. But well irrigation continued to be popular. From 
such wells water was baled out by means of picotas and baskets. 

Parantaka I, who was also called Vira Narayana, founded the town of Vira- 
narayana-catuvedimangalam [modern Kattumannàr-koyil (South Arcot district), 
eight miles west of Gangaikondacholapuram in the Trichy district] and constructed 
a big tank near the place even now called Virdnam eri (the tank of Vira Narayana) 
kept in a fairly good condition and affording irrigation facilities to a good part of 
the modern Chidambaram taluk.3 Tanks and feeding channels for them were 
constructed by Parantaka I at Sholinghur, Vinnamangalam, Sodiyambakkam and 
Takkolam, in the North Arcot district. For the removal of silt there is a reference 
to the establishment of skilled and unskilled labourers together with their w 
which were paid in kind, i.e. paddy.4 Raja Raja I carried out the constructi 
the Myyakondan channel which leaves the Kaveri Some miles 


ages 
on of 


irrigation work in the Trichinopoly district. In commemorati 
the north Rajendra Chola the Gangaikonda excavated a big tank 
Gangaikonda Cholapuram which he founded and consecrated it by 
waters of the Ganges into it. The Tiruvalangadu plates refer briefly to this event 
and states that ‘this lord constructed in his own dominions 
(a tank) known by repute as Cholagangam which was composed of the waters of the 
"Ganges". The tank exists even to this day having an embank 


Is for the irrigation 
ajendra may appear 


Bhaskara Bhavadura, a prince of the first Vijayana 
huge tank with many sluices in the modern Cudda 
to this day suffers from frequent famine, 
eight rekhadandas wide and seven high. It 
continues even to this day to afford irrigation 


gar dynasty, constructed a 
pah district, an area which even 
The dam was 500 rekhadandas long, 
is of interest to note that the tank 
facilities to a good part of the district. 


1 Vol. IT, pp. 438ff. 


«3 M.E.R., 1921, para. 24; S. Arcot Gazetteer. , - 
4 Nes, 342 and 343 of 1903. RUT SE 


2 Ibid., p. 305. 
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It is recorded that one thousand men were employed i 
were used to get stones for the walls that REY e UE pus Eun carts 
it took two full years to finish the work.! The science of H EUER p that 
was well studied by professionals and made use of in the o of] E eder 
Works. We are told, for instance, that under instructions from Bolsa d 
of the first Vijayanagar dynasty, Singayya Bhatta, the Hydraulic En Ro 
sūtra) who was a master of ten sciences, led the river Henne ES. channel te 
the Siruvara tank at Penugonda and gave it the name of Pratapa-Bukkara 2 
Mandala channel? About 1489 during the days of Narasingaraya Maharaya a 
valley in the Anantapur district was converted into a tank and named Narasam- 
budhi3 In 1533 a big tank was formed from the river Arkkavati, and it still 
serves as the source of water supply to the Bangalore city.4 

Paes, the Portuguese chronicler who stayed at Vijayanagar for some time 
during the days of Krsnadeva Raya, gives a contemporary account of the construction 
of a big tank by the emperor near his capital to provide irrigation facilities to the 
fields and supply water to the new city of Nagalapura founded by him. He says: 
‘The King made a tank there which as it seems to me has the width of a falcon shot 
and it is at the mouth of two hills so that all the water that comes from either side 
or the other collects there; and besides this, water comes to it from more than three 
leagues by pipes which run along the lower parts of the range outside. This water 
is brought from a lake which itself overflows into a little river. The tank has three 
large pillars handsomely carved with figures; these connect above with certain pipes 
by which they get water when they have to irrigate their gardens and rice fields. 
In order to make this tank, the said king broke down a hill which enclosed the 
ground occupied by the said tank. In the tank I saw so many people at work that 
there must have been fifteen or twenty thousand men looking like ants so that you 
cannot see the ground on which they walked, so many there were, this tank the 
king portioned out among his captains each of whom had the duty of seeing that the 
people placed under him did their work and that the tank was finished and brought 
to completion.’ 5 1 , 

Nuniz, referring to the same work, says that Krsnadeva Raya was assisted in 
the work by the Portuguese worker in stone, Joao della Pomte, and states that he 
made a bank across the middle of the valley so lofty and wide that it was a crossbow 
shot in breadth and had large openings. ` He made many sluices in connection with 
the tank and constructed many pipes to let out the water whenever necessary. 
Nuniz bears witness to the fact that as a result of this great irrigation project, many 
improvements were made in the city and many rice fields and gardens were brought 


under cultivation.® s s : S 
The Government were not the only body who evinced interest in the affording 
of irrigation facilities in the empire. Servants of the Government, private indivi- 
duals and local bodies like the village assemblies besides the temple had 2 share in 
the construction of irrigation works. Private individuals were actuated in suc 


y ini it. Thus we see various individuals under- 
gu e rope o ab a pude In 1285 one Lalamadeva and his 


taking the construction of irrigation works. T is 
i ae AM: Wi , € 
important minister under Krsnadeva Raya, constructe 10, EE 


m z ice 
Samudra a in the Kondavidu Province. 
nd Kondasamudra dV med it Tatasamudram. 


Venkata, c i fere en 
, constructed a tank at Kanci ar iis EM 

i iti undertake such work. A group 
The village communities also came forward to fake E om 


of villages for instance, with the work o on O: 
ams 5 i ERR aa bear the profits and losses of such undertakings.9 In 


` ] l ee” emzttür (North Arcot) sold portions of 
1486-87 the residents in and around Tenue of e a channel from 


their lands t r 1 
o the local temple treasury À 3 £ Tura- 
the river xen the irrigation tank of the village. The Brahmans o 
E 2 EC. X 3 710 of 1917: 
5 BG, IX, nl. 31. 5 Sewell: - PPI, T.P. 2. 
ê Tbid., pp. 364-65. 7 336 of 1915. , 
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Likewise temple authorities also undertook 


necessary improvements had been made 
ig tank at Nagalapura 
the tank for a period of nine 
riod they were taxed. Accor- 
offers of the Government from 
0,000 Pardaos.2 
on lands newly brought under 
An epigraph states, that 
, the second year a moderate 
assessment, the third year the fixed assessment to date 
enter and plough for all time.’ 3 


, canal or well which he constructed. "The extent of the land so 
granted naturally vari i i 


U palace at the place.) When one Harinideva 
Vodayar constructed a tank at a particular place in the Mysore district he was given 
a grant by Deva Raya II and when the tank was extended by him he was granted 


the recipient of a dasavanda grant 
1 bout the high engineering skill 
the Construction of such irrigation works, Horsley, 

canal, observes: 


‘In other countries, and in India a 
lines in developi 


of those in charge of 
the Engineer of the Pandyan 


? Sewell, op. cit., p. 365. 
3 Ep. Car., III, Sr. 148. A Td EE MODA $ 
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acquires merit fourfold of that which accrued from them at first.’ ! Great attention 
was paid to the maintenance óf irrigation works. 

Doing wanton damage to irrigation works was considered a heinous offence, 
comparable to the destruction of a child in embryo and man slaughter, and the 
destroyer was to be punished with the tying of a stone round the neck and being 
plunged into water making it impossible to the criminal to float up. But occasions 
there were, when, as a result of mutual feud the people at times caused damage 
to irrigation works. Hence we hear very often that they made agreements among 
themselves that they would not cause any damage to the trees, wells and tanks, 
such breach of agreement being punishable by the confiscation of a portion of the 
lands of the offender to the local temple.2 

One of the very common methods of providing for the maintenance of tanks 
and similar irrigation works was the provision of servants and the materials necessary 
for such work. In 1367 in the modern Arasikere taluk provision was made in the 
following way for the maintenance of a tank. A buffaloman with his cart was 
permanently appointed for such work and it was ordered that for oil, wheel, grease, 
crowbar, pickaxe, etc., every cart load of the original tenants had to pay two taras 
and likewise every load of arecanut, betel and oranges had to pay at the same rate.? 
Then again according to the order of Udaiyar Devarasa Udaiyar a certain Akkadeva 
arranged in 1446 for the annual clearance of silt in the tank at Tenmahadeva- 
mangalam (North Arcot) with the velikkulippanam, vasal Kulippanam and erimin- 
vilaibbauam and a small quantity of paddy on the cultivable land collected from 
the villages.! In 1513 when two tanks in a village in the Cennapatna taluk 
went into repair, a village was granted for the maintenance of the tanks and it was 
ordered that six carts were to be kept for their maintenance, four for one, and two 
for the other for putting earth on the bunds every year and keeping the tanks in 
good condition.9 It is interesting to note that in A.D. 1375 one Yadava-Narayana 
gave to all the Brahmans of the agrahara Lakshminarayanapura the property of 
those who died without heirs in the village of their first settlement for the main- 
tenance of the tank at the place.) Sometimes even when grants were made to 
private individuals by the kings the donees were required to maintain the irrigation 
sources in good condition. ‘The Tiruvalangada grant of Rajendra Chola I contains, 
for instance, the following specifications with regard to a piece of land that was 
granted. It states: 2 

‘The lands of this village shall be irrigated by canals dug (proportionately) as 
per water assigned (from those canals); others (who are not tenants of the devadana 
lands) shall not be permitted to cut branches from these canals (Kayungay) dam 
(the passage of water) across, put up shal piccottas or bale (out) water in baskets. 
The water (thus) assigned shall not be wasted. Such water shall be (appropriately) 
used for irrigation (after) being regulated. Channels and springs passing across the 
lands of other villages to irrigate (the lands of) this village shall (be permitted to) 
flow over (the boundary line) and cast up silt. Channels and springs passing across 
the lands of this village to irrigate (the lands of) outside villages shall (also be um 
mitted) to flow over and cast up (silt)..... soo Teservoirs and wells sha E 
GHEE s se the embankments of the tanks of this village shall be permitted to be 
raised within their (own) limits (to an E n so as to hold the utmost 
quantity of water that may be let into those tanks. ; 7 

The fant Sac source of income to the State; for, the niit of ur 
inthe tank was generally leased to bidders. Such right was e pa Eid A 
minbüllam and such income was spent on the maintenance o ibe ta , Such as 
deepening it by removing the silt from the tank at periodical intervals. 


aintaining tanks in good condition are described 
Den Me E h boats were used for removing silt 


hj 
.! Ep. Cur., VII, Sp. 30. 
2 Inscriptions of the Pudukkottah State, No. 156. i ree 
Ry Care Va Ales C ao Sy Cena: ee 6 Ibid, XI, Dv. 70. 
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from the tanks. One hundred and forty baskets of earth had to be taken out of 
the tank and deposited on the bund every day. Each of these baskets was big 
enough to hold six marakkals (i.e) about 200 cubic feet of earth had to be taken 
out every day. The establishment consisted of six labourers, each of whom had to 
be paid one Padakku of paddy every day, a supervisor who was given one Kurunt 
and a half of paddy every day, a carpenter and goldsmith for repairing the boat, 
each of whom got annually 2 Kalam and a half of paddy and the fishermen who 
supplied wood (for repairs to the boat) and got 2 Kalam of paddy annually. Alto- 
gether provision was made for an expenditure of 412 Kalams of paddy annually on 
the removal of silt.1 

We have another instance of providing for the proper maintenance of an irri- 
gation tank.. Referring to the fisherman in charge of the work an inscription 
states: ‘He should look after the dam and the channel, so that the water flows to 
the pond without running to waste, and in case there was any deficiency of water 
in the dam and the pond, inform the temple authorities and the villagers of this and 
with the help of the unpaid labourers (vettiyal) of the village raise the dam and take 
care of it; that he should receive for this work 1 ma of tax-free land (specified), 
I tüm and four nali of paddy from the cultivated lands of the village and a bundle 
of unthreshed paddy containing about a Kuruni ; that he should supply the temple 
authorities with one padi of Kari every day; that he should pay annually a channel 
tax (vaykkal pattam) of six panam; that in place of Pasippattam he should defray 
the expenses of a festival in the temple; and that in case a large quantity of fish was 
obtained when removing silt from the pond he should supply Kari in addition to the 
stipulated quantity.’ 2 

In some cases provision was made for the person in charge of the maintenance 
of tanks by the grant of land as érippatti while in still others provision was made to 
him in the shape of a share of the duties on articles. 

The Government, however, were not the only body that attended to the work of 
the maintenance of tanks and other irrigation works; for, the local administrative 
bodies like the village assemblies and the temples also made provision for the same. 
Thus the local assemblies of a village in the Mysore district consented to maintain 
a cartman for the proper maintenance of the tank at the place. ‘The local body in 
some cases collected a small local cess known to inscriptions as éri-@yam which was 
utilized for the expenses in connection with the maintenance of tanks.3 In some 
places the fines collected from the people as punishment for certain offences were 
utilized for the proper upkeep of the tanks. But we do not know for certain if 
the local administrative body in each village raised regularly such a sum earmarked 
for expenses on the irrigation sources. It was not unusual for the village assembly 
to provide articles in kind for such maintenance. "Thus we hear that the assembly 
of Parundur agreed to supply 150 Kadi of Pañcavāra paddy for the upkeep of the 
local tank.4 In some cases the village assemblies acted as trustees of the endow- 
ments for the maintenance of the tanks and met the expenses of the same apparently 
from the interest of the capital deposited with them for the work. ‘Then again the 
temples also helped in the upkeep of the tanks. Besides these institutions public- 
spirited private individuals came forward to make provision for such maintenance. 
A lady is said to have made a gift of gold for a boat to be launched in a big tank. 

___ Whenever tanks and other irrigation works had to be repaired, the work was 
immediately attended to. In the year 1189-90 and II90-9Y there were breaches in 
? por at Somangalam in the Chingleput district on account of heavy rains. The 
from the interest f hich proved and strengthened a money endowment was made 
5 ot which the village assembly agreed to carry out the intentions of 
_the donor by strengthening the tank bund by depositing on it annually a specified 
quantity of earth.5 In 1306 an irrigati E DAD E 

d gation channel came to be blocked up, and soon 


i 


Mallappa Vodayār, the local chieftain, ordered the restoration of the channel.^ 


E^ 


1 A.S.R., 1903-04, pp. 206-7. 


4 252 of 1921. : $ WER, 1918, page 49.. 
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The expenses for such repairs were at times sought to be provided by utilizing the 
income from the property of those who died without heirs. Such an order was made 
at Lakshminarayanapura, a village in the Mysore State.! 

In 1402-3 there were unprecedentedly heavy floods in the Kaveri on account of 
which the demarcation boundary in the lands near Valuvür in the modern Tanjore 
district watered by the river were washed away, the lands themselves were silted 
up and fell fallow and the tenants abandoned the villages. ‘The Government soon 
interfered, restored the channels and boundary banks and rehabilitated the villages in 
question.? Likewise in 1422 the dam constructed by Haridra Bukka Raja gave way 
and at once Naganna Vodayar, the minister of Deva Raya, got money from Cama 
Nrpala, the commander-in-chief of the army, and restored the breached dam.3 Thus 
instances could be multiplied to show that the State did its best in the matter of 
attending to the urgent repairs to irrigation works. It was not unusual for the 
Government to remit certain taxes payable to palace so that such money could be 
utilized for the repair of tanks. ‘Thus in 1471 an officer did so to help in the repair 
of a village tank.! 

As in the matter of the construction of tanks so in their maintenance, the State 
encouraged private effort. But it appears that such private effort was forthcoming 
only in cases where the people were put to much hardship on account of the want 
of proper irrigation facilities, due to the local source having gone into repair. It 
was not unusual that the ryots who were affected by such inconvenience for want 
of proper irrigation facilities made arrangements among themselves to provide the 
necessary labour for deepening the river beds or removing the silt. In such cases 
it was at times agreed that for a particular unit of land watered by the channel, 
a certain proportion of labour was to be supplied. Thus arose apparently the 
custom of Kudimaramat or dlamaiiji. E 

In 1541 when the residents of Tirumadihalli repaired the breaches in the tank 
at their village, the Government granted them one Khanduga of Kattukodage.5 
Likewise in 1636 when one Mekalabomma of a particular village in the Kolar district 
repaired the breaches in the tank in his village he was granted 3 part of the wet lands 
near the breaches as a dasavanda.® ies é 

When an irrigation work was repaired by a group of individuals it was usually 
arranged that the water from the source should be enjoyed in proportion to the 
expenses incurred by the different parties. Thus according to an inscription of 
A.D. 1410 the annual repairs and other expenses in connection with the wells and 
other irrigation sources formed under a channel were shared proportionately and 
it was agreed that the water of the channel was to be distributed in the same pro- 
portion. k 
It would be of interest to examine here how the maintenance of the tanks was 
supervised in the period under survey. The local assemblies appear to have exercised 
some control over the tanks and other irrigation sources. , Some villages of the 
type of Uttaramallür appear to have had each a tank supervision committee JEn 
formed a part of the village assembly. ‘The Uttaramallür inscriptions givean accon : 
of the constitution and working of such committees. But it is not po x 
R say if this system of the UE of the tanks was attended to by suc 
"Tank Supervision Committees' in all villages. A " 

The following functions of the committee for the supervision of tanks a Ue 
mallür may be noticed with interest. This body consisted of six AEN ers y, d 
held office for 360 days, after which period they retired. If any one. who se 
on the committee was guilty of any offence he was removed at once. A pes M 
of the inscriptions it may be concluded that all endowments made in e EDU 
Were entrusted to them and they were expected to invest money ercon aiming 
the best possible way. We may suppose that they utilized them Guld be paid 
waste land and cultivating it, so that the interest on the en TEN US TRES 
from the produce. They had also apparently to look after the c 
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these sources had to be applied to meet the charges for the annual or periodical 
removal of silt in tanks and for repairs, so far, I suppose, as funds would permit. 
Fines to be credited to the tank fund were levied by them.’ 1 ; 3 I 

While this system appears to have obtained in villages with sabias constituted 
on the lines of the one at Uttaramallür we do not know much about the agency for 
the maintenance of tanks in other types of villages. In a good number of them it is 
possible the village community itself could have exercised control. But as days 
passed the bonds that kept the village communities in tact loosened, the State itself 
might have taken over the supervision of the maintenance of the tanks. In the 
Vijayanagar period we find frequent reference to the Government making provision 
for the maintenance of tanks by setting apart the income from the tank for such 
purposes. 


; granted for the maintenance of tanks. As Venkayya says ‘the income from both 


DISTRIBUTION 


The problem of the proper distribution of water between neighbouring fields 
aud villages presents many difficulties even in these days. The proportion and 
supply of a turn of water from a particular irrigation source were sought to be 
amicably and satisfactorily settled in those days. An epigraph of A.D. 1228 refers 
to the sale of water (nzrvilai) and specifies the method by which the water was to be 
taken through a breached tank to another tank for purposes of irrigation.2 Another 
inscription mentions certain rules for the distribution of water and says that the 
cultivators to whom the canal was not intended should not cut open branch channels 
from it, not bund up the water, nor raise it by small pzccottas, nor bale it out by 
baskets; and those who had the right should make the most economical use of the 
water without wasting it. Canals flowing across other villages to irrigate the lands 
of that village and vice versa should be permitted to flow over the boundary 
line and to cast up the silt. 


be raised within their limits so that they could hold the maximum quantity of water.? 


ANarasimhayya Maharaya an agreement was made between the residents of three 

neighbouring villages in the modern Chittoor district regarding their respective right 

- of taking water for irrigation from the channel called Sadasivakona.5 

— But if such local disputes could not be settled locally the Government interfered. 
9 A.D. we have an order from the king Sundara Pandya to the temple 


a ut: orities requiring them not to take water from Idankalikaman for purposes of 
Such difficulties were sought to be avoided by the residents of a village 


oney or by getting such rights as gift from the 
The money paid for the water might be a lump sum 


id teresting to note when the Government acquired lands from private 
vidua METRO s 


ere provided with others, presumably in compensation.7 
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DATES OF BHATTOTPALA AND KALYANAVARMAN 


Mr. Katre's valuable analysis of an old MS. of Kalyanavarman’s Saravali 
(i.C., XI, pp. 1-9) has thrown fresh light on some of the problems connected with the 
great work on astrology. We shall add a few notes here having a bearing on those 
problems. 

Kalyanavarman's date depends largely on that of Bhattotpala. We are 
afraid, however, the problem of the latter's date has not received due consideration 

ein the hands of scholars. At the end of Bhattotpala's commentary on the Brhaj- 
jataka the date of its composition is thus recorded :— Xi 


a " P = 
ame vet faerat quare | 
aaurafad wÀ expe faefesu | 


This is the reading of all the printed editions, as far as we are aware, as well 
as of most of the MSS. of the work. 

This date contains a datum which can be easily verified, viz. Caitra Sudi 5 
combined with a Thursday. ‘The results of our calculations are given below:— 

(1) In 888 Saka expired Sudi 5 ended at about 7 hours on Caitra 28 corre- 
sponding to March 19, 967 A.D., which was a Tuesday. 

(2) In 888 Saka current Caitra Sudi 5 ended at about ro hours on February 
28, 966 A.D., which was a Wednesday. 

(3) In Caitradi current year 888 Saka the lunar month Caitra may in an 
extreme case refer to the expired year 886, though it is almost impos- 
sible for an astronomer like Bhattotpala to make such an ambiguous 
statement. Even then Caitra Sudi 5, which ended at about 2x hours 
on March ro, 965 A.D., fell on a Friday. 

So there cannot be any doubt that the reading aqurefad in the above verse is 
definitely wrong. 

In the Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Vol. IJ, pp. 165-66, R. L. Mitra described a 
MS. copy of the above commentary of Bhattotpala (No. 759) transcribed in ‘1531 
Sm.' where the reading is wuurafud, i.e. 788 Saka. This date also proves to 
be wrong by calculation. For, in 788 Saka expired Caitra Sudi 5 ended at about 
15 hours on March 14, 867 A.D., which was a Friday. Caitra Sudi 5 fell on a Monday 
insolar Vaisakha in 866 A.D. and the previous Sudi 5 in Solar Caitra fell on a Satur- 
day. In 865 A.D. it wasa Tuesday. Thereading of the year has got, therefore, to be 
amended in the above verse and Mitra's MS. copy gives usa clue to an emenda- 


tion. Two such emendations are possible, viz. «wwrgfd (ie. 878 Saka) and 


agaaa (ie. 778 Saka). ‘The former of these two dates is to be rejected. 
For, in 957 A.D. it was a Monday and in 956 A.D. a Wednesday. Only in 955 A.D. 


Caitra Sudi 5 fell on a Thursday (March x); but as we have stated above, Bhattot- 
pala is not likely to have recorded such a dubious figure. It was in 778 Saka expired 
that Caitra Sudi 5 actually ended at 14 hours and 30 minutes on a Thursday corre- 
Sponding to March 4, 857 A.D. It should be mentioned here that a Saka year is 
Mee y an expired year. We believe this date (778) might be traced in some 


—is corroborated in our opinion 


i —857 A.D. A 
This new date for Bhattotpala—857 here is a chapter on Ketucára 


by internal evidence. In Varaha’s Brhatsamhita t 


1 Mr. P. K. Gode kindly informed me that the B.O.R.I. MSS. give the same reading. 
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(Chap. XI) While commenting on the line arg 3 aravtaay: (XI 58) Bhattot 
pala states aitaa tis: aaga wxu wafa (Viz. Ed., I, p. 265). So 


when Bhattotpala wrote the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of Kanouj was in 
the zenith of its power and this, we believe, better coincides with 857 A.D. 
falling in the reign of Bnoja the greatest of the Pratihara monarchs, than with 967 
A.D. when the ruling power at Kanouj was definitely in decay. 

Under the circumstances the phrase «Wwe ws found in the MS. of the 
Saravali described by Mr. Katre can only mean an indefinitely long period of time 
and not exactly three centuries as interpreted by Mr. Katre. The time setparat- 
| ing the two scholars is probably ‘over a century’ and the lowest limit of Kalyana- 

varman's date may be fixed at 750 A.D. This is corroborated by the following 
facts. Kalyanavarman as stated by Mr. Kātre (p. 7 fn.) recorded details about 
himself in verse 5 at the beginning of the Saravali. Unfortunately the name of the 
kingdom over which he ruled is variously given in different MSS. ‘The correct 
reading is in our opinion q1Haetadti as discovered in a MS.1 We have been able to 
trace this reading in another MS. examined by us. R.L. Mitra noticed a MS. of the 
Saravali, a fragment of 103 fol., in the Bengali script preserved in the palace library 
of the late Raja SatiSacandra of Nadia. (L. 337). This copy is now preserved in 
the Edward VII Anglo-Sanskrit Library at Navadvipa. ‘The verse under question 
reads as follows in this MS. :— 


SATAN: UATE GNIS 
alfa: féwfrerfusTa exer iw Wem | 
sva) urgeat caufa wat g ESI GET 
Aaa maaa: aera mal | 


. There is epigraphic evidence to show that this Vyaghratati was a ‘Mandala’ 

á (Division) within the ‘Bhukti’ (Province) of Paundravardhana in Bengal. In the 
T Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala (Ep. Ind., IV, p. 249) it is recorded that 4 villages 
si within Vyaghratati-mandala were settled as a gift to a temple in the 32nd year of 
Dharmapala at the request of the latter's "Mahasamantadhipati' named Nara-- 
yanavarman who erected the temple and was evidently the ruler of Vyaghratati. 


As the name of this ruler ends in ‘Varman’ it can be reasonably supposed that h 
was a direct descendant of Kalyanavarman.2 des A rd 


DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE. 
. SOME ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC LIFE IN THE KUSANA PERIOD 


A$vaghosa. It would also appear from the ‘Periplus 
ll as from Ptolemy's ‘Geography’ that India at that 
hrough her trade and commerce. The 
etween China and Rome passed through 
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the outskirts of the Kusina Empire. The part played by the people in that period 
by undertaking such long and hazardous journeys, with a view to acquiring consider- 
able profit, is clearly shown by A$vaghosa. Asa result of this advanced economic life, 
individual business organizations were sound and even foreigners did not hesitate to 
invest money in those concerns for some pious and religious purpose. The Mathura 
Brahmi inscription! of the year 28, recording dedications of 550 puranas each in 
two separate guilds, by a certain lord of Bakana or Wokhana is a clear proof of 
the above assertion. The existence of such guilds and their function as modern 
banks is also known from the Nasik Buddhist cave inscriptions? and as much water 
has flown on this subject, we shall refrain from touching it, but shall continue this 
paper only to a few aspects of economic life particularly relating to Trades and 
Professions, Specialization and Localization of Industries, Means of Communication 
and Transportation, Medium of Exchange and National Wealth. We shall also 
refrain from touching the vast subject 'the commercial intercourse of India with the 
outside world '. ; 

TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. The chief source of information regarding the exis- 
tence of different trades and professions is the epigraphic one. Records of dedications 
by different classes of persons, who fortunately did mention their. profession in some 
cases, considerably help us in reconstructing the economic order of that period. 
Luckily enough some of these professions are also mentioned by A$vaghosa. We 
therefore stand on a surer ground when discussing the subject. We shall now 
enumerate the professions. 

Lohavarna (—Lohakara, Hindi Lohara).—Two or three Brahmi records from 
Mathura record dedications by these iron-mongers. The first inscription? is that of 
Mittra, wife of Haggudeva an iron-monger (lohakara) and daughter of Jayabhatti 
a jeweller (manikara). The other two inscrip^ions! refer to the setting up of a 
statue of goddess Sarasvati by smith Gova, and another dedication by a lohakara 
Gottika. It is not known from these records if the blacksmiths (lohakaras) had 
formed themselves into a guild in that period though such a state did exist in the 
period of the Jatakas.5 It was really an important profession and its prosperity is 
apparent from the fact that a jeweller who certainly enjoyed a higher status in 
economic life gave his daughter in marriage to a blacksmith's son. i s 

Manņnikāra (Jeweller).—It is rather unfortunate that a profession which 
certainly enjoyed an international market should be conspicuous by its absence 
in the donatory records. "The inscription of Mittra, referred to above, indicates the 
existence of a manikara (jeweller) in the economic order. References from the 
Saundarananda of Agvaghosa throw much light on the subject. Thus the Buddhist 
Scholar considered a person fool who proceeding to a jewel mine should bypass the 
jewels and take away worthless precious stones (auife xeracmar fe taadi ure 


N*q— XVIII. 46). Jewels and pearls were also used as items of ornaments in that 


period (ufugzrauetasiximu— VIII. 50). : 

These references suggest the importance of jewels and as such the existence of 
jewellers in the economic life of that period. This fact cannot be denied in view of 
the overwhelming evidence furnished by earlier inscriptions. Thus the Kanheri 
cave inscription? records dedication of a cave (lena) as a gift by a jeweller (mani- 
kara) Nagapalita, the Soparayaka, evidently an inhabitant of Sopara. Another 
inscription? refers to jewellers' quarters in Sindh. These references coupled mn 
the information solicited from Pliny's8 account certainly suggest that the jewellers 
at that time had certainly a flourishing business. "Their existence ne Buda 
period, and their organization into a guild, is apparent from the jae aoe ut is 
not known if their guild continued in the Kusana period as well. ; In aundarananda 
there are different kinds of jewels mentioned as well, out of which diamonds (4%) 


E 


s 2 Lüders List, Nos. 1133, 1137. 
> E.l., Vol. XXI, pp. 55ff- 4 Ibid., No. XXL, p. 391- 
5 EL, Vol. I, No. IV, p.353. W.I., V, 9 7 Lüders List, No. 1005. 
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and lapis lazuli (aaa) were notable inasmuch as they adorned the conch of 
Sundari (VI. 31). Sar, 
ae Sauskrit sarthavaha means ‘the leader of a caravan’ while it 
could also mean a ‘caravan trader.! A solitary Brahmi record 2 mentions the gift 
by the wife of such a trader whose name does not appear there. The existence of 
— sucha class of traders in the economic life is also clear from numerous references 
= in the works of A$vaghosa. Thus the poet in his Saundarananda refers to 
= a traveller separating from his caravan and meeting an adverse fate (wreruparumg 
Aaa wni HEE sratfas wifuaw—v. 40). Inthe same work there is another reference to 
NL. a traveller losing his caravan (araia feag varemré:—XVIII.41) In Buddhacharita as 
— — well, we notice a reference to merchant guide and caravan trade (uzfsra: «mfg a 
EE. . qa ue faa: ae Xs WWZ— XIII. 62). Lines of communications being insecure in places 
a like deserts, it was considered a great task to have crossed the desert and make 
great profit. The credit for the fulfilment of the mission was certainly due to the 
excellent guide ( frais ac wrafua—Saundarananda, XVIII. 50). 

It thus appears from these references that merchants went in company under 
the guidance of a leader who directed the route. Such.a travelling in company 
may have been undertaken for safety and security in the way. Here it is difficult 
- to suggest if the office of a sarthavaha was a hereditary one. "There is a reference 

to a caravan chief or merchant leader (satthavaha jetthako) in a Jātaka 3 and this 
term also appears in later epigraphic records.4 It appears that the duty of such a 
- leader may have been with regard to instructions as to halts, watering, precautions 
. against robbers, etc. 
__ Gandhika (Perfumers).—There are no less than three Brahmi inscriptions from 
_ Mathura recording dedications by perfumers. One mentions ê the dedication of 
an image of Vardhamana by Kamarabhatti, the mother of a dealer in perfumes, 
another 6 refers to a fourfold image of Arhat set up by Jitamitra, daughter of Rtu- 
nandi and wife of a certain perfumer. The third inscription records the pious 
‘gift of Jinadasi, daughter-in-law of Datta and wife of a perfumer whose name is 
. mutilated. - 
. . .From the above records it appears that this profession was in a state of pros- 
: So as to enable its members to create endowments. References from the 
orks of ASvaghosa also mention articles of toilet used in that period. Among 
2 th preparations used for beautifying the face and the body were salves ( fasraet ), 
t (raaa), ointment (ws) [VII. 50] and sandal paste ( *-) which was 
ver the body. Some preparations like salves were made at home («ifa 
—IV. 26) while others may have been purchased from the shop of 


è 


professional class did exist in earlier times as well. A referencein a Jātaka 8 
occupied by perfumers in the city. There are a good many 


may be made of the two Amravati Buddhist pillar inscriptions,’ 
ddhist cave 10 and the Pitalkhora Buddhist pillar 11 inscriptions. It is, 


citeult to suggest here if the perfumers dealing j tical 
i koc RN p ers were dealing in pharmaceutica 


by the daughter of a goldsmith Deva. The term 
ith Suvarnakara. The latter is noticeable in Saundara- 
graphic records of different periods. Aévaghosa has 


., Vol. I, No. XXIX, p. 395. 
ders List, Nos. 1062, 1065, 1066- 
id., Vol. II, No. XVI, p. 203- 

I. 


2 jp. 
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s 


NO. 1090. " 
ol. IT, No. XXIII, p. 205: 
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is only one Brahmi record,12 mentioning the dedication — 
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described the entire process from the recovery of gold mixed with 
tion in many ways (XV. 65-69). Here it may be out of place to m 
tion given by A$vaghosa. Suffice it to say, the considerable use of ornaments b 

members of both the sexes was an index to the prosperity of this ss kil d a 
in the economic life of that period. The work of goldsmiths was confined P as s 
alone and they were different from silversmiths, They had a guild of their Mm 
ancient times but evidence is wanting to show if such a state did exist in the Kusana 
period as well. Qin 

Rajnápita.—In Sanskrit Nàpita means a barber while Rajnapita would mean 
‘a king’s barber, or the head of barbers’. It could also mean 'king's barber' but it 
would be better to take it in the sense of a barber. A solitary record ! which may 
well have served the purpose of a signboard mentions the name of that barber. 
Barbers certainly played an important part in ordinary everyday life, as well as on 
ceremonial occasions. In the Buddhist period they had a guild of their own and 
were placed in the category of shampooers.? "Their functions were confined to the 
dressing of the hair, shaving and massaging. ‘The same thing may have continued 
in the Kusana period as well. 

Vadhika (Skt. Vardhika).—An inscription ? dated in the year 12 of the Kusana 
era records the dedication of a lady belonging to the carpenter class. It is the only 
record mentioning carpenters as a class in the economic life of the people in that 
period, but their existence in earlier as well as in later times is apparent from other 
records. Their prosperity cannot be ascertained but this much may not be denied 
that they were possibly on a par of equality with blacksmiths (lohakara) and 
sculptors (Selaritpakara). 

elarüpaküra (Skt. Sailaripakara) meaning ‘a maker of stone images’. A refer- 
ence to sculptors from Mathura is found in a Brahmi record from Sravasti.5 „On 
palaeographic grounds, it appears to be of a slightly earlier period, but it certainly 
suggests that even before the period of the Kusanas Mathura was famous for its 
sculptors in Northern India and they were sent outside Mathura for making statues. 
The existence of such a high class of artisans is apparent from the vast number of 
sculptures and statues of that period. They seem to have had a flourishing business 
Since statues of that type are also found at Sarnath and Sravasti. ere 

Vanika.—The fact that some traders formed a class by themselves distinct and 
different from the artisan class is clear from an inscription 9 recorded on the pedestal 
of a Bodhisattva image, mentioning the gift of Pusikanagapriya, a trader's (vanik) 
wife. Such traders may be identified with the modern shopkeepers. In Saundara- 
nandathere is a reference that when Buddha passed through the streets of Kapilavastu, 
the merchants made obeisance to the Great Sage from their shops ( rerwisivererfcug 


ya ufa wüg:— V. 1), but after doing it they went away under pressure 
of business (ariaa smq:—V.2). At another place thel temi Vanik appears in 
teference to the caravan trade (aata AAT CAAT AST KREISE! ed awaa 
XVIII, 50). 

Chitrakára.—In Saundarananda there is a refer 
pe the subject of his art (@aaa auifea Se Mm = 3 

at S i anced in tha 

baee pes e T capable of enchanting the 


mind and heart e 
i iption 7 Mathura records dedication by 
ae uox um m S d TRES ( = Rajaka) in analogy of 


R à ; l 
ch pai Which Buhler took to be te me ihdrasvamin. Far from discussing the 


Such terms iha Amini, the wife of a V. , iron : 
analogy Rea XS nOD. a aei that washerman did exist in that period. 


dust till its reduc- 
ention the descrip- 


ence to a painter falling in love 
This suggests 
to create 
artist's 


u è i ia, p. 94- 
a LU... July 1937, No. III, p. 3 A Eu P Lüders List, No. 1092. 
z wie Vol. X, p. 111, No. 4. e J.U PHS. 'July 1939, p. 24, No. XIV. 
7 Er ya” Rep., 1908-9, pp. 133ff- sat P 
^» Vol. I, No. V. p. 384. F 
4 C@-6: UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Asvaghosa in his Saundarananda has referred to cleaning clothes by soda ( «rur «spei 
. afai N are: aita ws afaatacifa—x. 42). 

~ Attendants.—Though inscriptions are silent on the existence of this class in the 

economic life, some references from Saundarananda admit their existence which is 

rather natural. ASvaghosa has referred to both male and female servants. The 

latter class attended on the ladies and prepared cosmetics and articles of toilet. 


They also perfumed clothes and made garlands («ufq Amafi fw arera 
wma, Sista wurefafu euren aac uxutuwsmq— IV. 26). Such ladies in 
attendance were known as anaa} (VI. 35). The male attendant was a door- 
keeper known as «TXTSTW. 2 


SPECIALIZATION AND LOCALIZATION OF INDUSTRIES. Having briefly discussed the 
main professions of that period, it might equally be interesting to refer to this phase of 
economic life. There are references which suggest specialization and localization of 
industries at different centres in that period. Thus Mathura was famous for its 
sculptors who carved beautiful statues of red Sikrisandstone. These colossal statues, 
found at Sarnath and Sravasti as well, speak for the work of the sculptors who 
made them either at Mathura and somehow they were transported, or such sculptors 
personally went there. The latter possibility is evinced by an inscription! from 

ravasti mentioning the name of Sivamittra, a sculptor from Mathura, who made 

that statue (Mathurena Selarüpakarena Sivamitrena Bodhisattvā krita). Just as 

Mathura was famous for its sculptors, Vidisa was notable for its ivory workers. 

A Satichi inscription? of probably an unknown date mentions the carving being 

» done by the ivory workers of Vidisa. We also notice this fact from a reference in 

the famous work ‘Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago'.3 It mentions that for 

building the palace skilled artisans from Magadha, mechanics from Mareidam, 

smiths from Avanti, carpenters from the Vavana and the cleverest workmen in the 

Tamil land had continued to make the building grand and lovely. ‘These references 

thus suggest that there were certain quarters notable for their specialized and 
skilful workers. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION. The Mathura Brahmi in- 
scription 4 of some lord from Bakana or Wokhana coupled with the finds of statues of 
red Sikri sandstone and from Mathura at far off places suggest that there must have 
been some safe and suitable means of communication and transportation. The 
inscriptions are no doubt silent, but references from ASvaghosa’s works are helpful. 
They show that boats and ships were used on water while caravans, most probably 
of camels and chariots, were used for land traffic. A$vaghosa describing Buddha’s 
departure from Nanda’s palace compared it like a boat on a river going against the 

Stream (aara grea framara: aa: feda vuruaTqu—IV. 44). Ships broken by waves 


were not an unknown phenomenon (agaat ìa wartaies «xwrüsrefüeeifcafüfu— 
XVIII. 48). In Buddhacharita there is a reference to chariots yoked with 
little oxen ( vaia wigan 8 sga —]I. 21). Caravans probably of camels were used 
for greater distances under the guidance of a competent guide who was harassed 
in case the caravan lost its way ( «fica: wf a Ja gna: wr xa yaw—XI. 62). 
There were good roads and streets for which separate terms are used in 
Saundarananda. They were known as TA or «rj (V. 4) and «zr 
he royal road was called atza (V. 3). 
Having considered the means, we may now refer to the main lin 


: es of communi- 
We have already noticed that Mathura was linked up with Sravasti and 
on the one han: 


BE LOD d and Bakana or Wokhana on the other. The recorded 
Cave inscriptions at Karle, Kanehri and Nasik suggest that persons residing at 
ra made benefactions in those places. Besides these, gifts of the natives of 


———— —— 


2 E.I., Vol. II, p. 378, No. 200: 
4 E.I., Vol. XXI, pp. 55fl. 


E c6-0. UP State Museum, Hazratganj. Lucknow 
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Bharukaccha or Broach are mentioned in caves at Jumar, of Vaijayanti at Karle or 
Karhad and Nasik in the Bharhut stupa inscriptions.! These evidently show that 
there were good lines of communications in south-west India and they were linked up 
with Northern India. - This fact is also referred to by Ptolemy 2 in connection with his 
reference to Ozene (Ujjain) which was linked up with the port of Barygaza. It has 
been already shown how skilled workers were imported from one part to the other 
and such a thing was not possible unless they were linked together. 

NATIONAL WrarTH. The national wealth of the country in the Kusána period 
can very well be judged from two factors, namely, the general economic prosperity 
of the people in India and the market that India commanded in the west. It has been 
shown that even ordinary traders were prosperous and they commanded credit 
with the result that outsiders entrusted their money with them for some pious 
purpose. The external trade was splendid and even Pliny 3 had to admit that there 
was hardly any year when India did not secure tons of money from Rome through 
her commerce, India was rich in mineral resources and according to the same 
writer she was the mother of precious stones. The prosperity of the country is 
further evinced from numerous endowments made by ordinary people. 

MEDIUM or EXCHANGE. The medium of exchange in that period must have 
been through gold and copper coins which were of different denominations. They were 
extensively used and were to be found in abundance even in the last century. 
Puranas or silver denominations were also in use, as appears from the Mathura 
Brahmi inscription, but unfortunately barring a solitary silver coin of Wima Kad- 
phises now in the British Museum, no silver coin of the Kusána emperors has been 
recovered. It appears that gold coins of the same denomination as the Roman 
Aurie were used for external trade, while copper coins catered indigenous needs. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. The Mathura Brahmi inscription? is the solitary piece 
of evidence relating to weights and measures in that period. The terms used therein 
are adhaka, prastha and ghataka. These terms were known in ancient times as 
well. According to Sir Monier Williams 5 Adhaka was a measure of grain equivalent 
to } karshas = 4096 Mashas = nearly 7 lbs. 1r ozs. avoirdupois. Prastha 9 accord- 
ingly was equal to 30 Palas or } of an adhaka. The third term Ghataka7 was 
equivalent to one Drona which was a measure of capacity equivalent to 4 adhakas. 
Besides these, we find hardly any reference to weights and measures either in inscrip- 
tions or in the works of Asvaghosa. he € 

We have considered only some aspects of the economic life of that period. We 
have refrained from discussing some other aspects in this short paper. From the 
inscriptions as well as from the data derived from the works of A$vaghosa, particularly 
his work Saundarananda, we have been able to suggest that iron-mongers (lohakara), 
jewellers (manikàra) caravan traders (sárthavaha), perfumers (gandhika), gold- 
smiths (hiranyakara), barbers (napita), carpenters (vadhika), painters (chitrakara), 
washermen (iajaka), attendants both male and female (antargrihadasi and dvara- 
dhyaksa) were some of the important professional class of persons who formed an 
important part and parcel of the economic structure in that period. Internal trade and 
external commerce were responsible for the vast national wealth of the country. 
The medium of exchange was through the denominations of that period while some 
weights and measures were in use as in early times. It would, however, appear on 
a perusal of this short account that it was an age of happiness, contentment and 


Prosperity. Bary NATH PURI. 


2 Ancient India, p. 155. 


1 I.A., Vol, XLIX, pp. 3off. Reprint, p. 7. 4 E.I., Vol. XXI, pp. 55f. 
* McCrindle, p. 130. 6 Ibid., p. 699. 

5 Dictionary, p- 134. 

? Ibid., p. 375. 
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ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF HARIKELA ! 


Harikela? as the name of a geographical area or political unit is mentioned in 
a number of ancient and mediaeval works, in the accounts of the Chinese pilgrim 
I-tsing, and in at least three inscriptions of early.mediaeval Bengal. Regarding its 
identification, however, scholars seem to hold most divergent views. According to 
one school of opinion it was synonymous with Vanga%; according to another it 
was ‘the coastland between Samatata and Orissa'. One writer has identified it 
with “some portion of Bakerganj and Noakhali districts’,5 another with Chittagong,6 
and still another with.'a tract roughly covering the southern part of the district of 
Tipperah’. 7 

Among the authorities which mention Harikela as a definite geographical or 
political unit, the earliest in date is the account of the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing 
(c. 673-95 A.D.). In his work entitled Kau- a-kao-sang-chuen, I-tsing mentions two 
Chinese priests who visited O-li-ki-lo or A-li-ki-lo (= Harikela) in eastern India. 
One of them, named Tan-Kwang, is said to have found such favour with ‘the king 
of that country ’ that having ‘got a temple built and books and images’ procured, 
he continued to stay there till his death.8 Another named Wu-hing (Prajfiadeva) 
stayed there fo: one year before he went to Mahabodhi and Nālandā ð Both these 
priests came to Harikela by the southern sea-route, the latter journeying from Ceylon 
in a north-east direction for a month. 

This is a definite statement of which the full significance does not seem to have 
been recognized by scholars. A voyage from Ceylon to the Bengal coast in those 
days usually took a much shorter period than a month. Pliny, who probably based 
his account on the Indica of Megasthenes, writes that whereas ‘in former days’ the 
island of Ceylon was thought to be twenty days’ sail ‘from the country of the Prasioi', 
the distance “came afterwards to be reckoned at seven days' sail, according to the 
rate of speed of our ships’.0 In the early years of the fifth century A.D., Fa-hien 
embarked on board a merchant vessel at Tamralipti and sailed to Ce « 
taking fourteen days and nights’. It is not unreasonable to hold, therefore, that 
in the seventh century also a voyage from Tamralipti to Ceylon or i 


of the naked men’, which has been ris 


; t ands was also the samel2 N the 
distance between the Nicobar islands and the Ganges mouth is virtually the a as 


1 1 conclusion is, therefore, irresistible 
that the normal period required by a sea-going vessel in reaching the Beos 
from Ceylon was about a fortnight. But Wu-hing, according to the testimony of 
Tsing, took double that time—a month—in his journey from Ceylon to Harikela. 


——————— — 


1 Read in the Indian History Congress, seventh session, Mad De 
2 Harikela (Chittagong Pl. of Kantideva, Modern Review, GOA ae “Gait ) 
Panien r Abhidhana-cinlàmani, v. 257). c i 
Harikeli (Kalpadrukosa, G.O.S., Vol. I, No. XLII, p. 7), Harik D 
Z'Inde, Vol. Y, p. 200), Harikola (Dacca University MS. NOMS folio ea ouier RES 
appear to be variants of the same name. Deaf t sco. 
Modern Review, Noy. 1922, p. 613; I.H.Q., YI, 322; ibid. 
4 History of Bengal, Vol. I (University of pecus. ed SUE: 
5 P. L. Paul, Early History of Bengal, Vol. I, pp. iii-iv. 


£ hie Dor aul, Ananda Bazar Patrika, Saradiya Sankhya, 1353 B.S 
.H.Q., » 5. 8 B jf Tn ] 
9 Ibid., xxxi; Takakusu, Introd. xlvi. cal, Life, Introd. xxxix. 


10 M D 5 2 
11 Beal, Life, Introd. xxx. ps Tabak ancient ue, p- 103- 
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It is permissible to infer, therefore, that Harikela was not | 


& coastal country as most 
inland. 

ain other relevant statements 
amralipti formed the 'southern 
ern limit'? and that the former 


writers on the subject assert! but lay considerably farther 
This inference derives additional Strength from cert 
of I-tsing. He says, for instance, that whereas T 
limit’ of East India? Harikela constituted its 'east 
lay some ‘forty yojanas south (south-west ? from the eastern limi ia’.4 
other words, Harikela was situated some ae yojanas to the ian er ?) ot 
Tamralipti, and as such could not possibly be a coastal country. p 
The distance of forty yojamas, as mentioned by I-tsing, cannot, however, be 
reduced to terms of modern measurement. The reason for this is that the extent 
of I-tsing’s yojana cannot be determined with any precision. I find no authority 
for the statement made by some recent writers that Harikela was 100 yojanas to the 
east of Nalandáà.9 All that I-tsing says is that Tamralipti was about sixty yojanas 
from Mahabodhi and Nalandà,9 and Harikela some forty yojanas to the north (north- 
east?) of Tamralipti. From this it does not follow that Harikela was 100 yojanas ° 
| from Nālandā. On the contrary, I-tsing makes the following remark in describing 
| the distance between Nalanda and the eastern frontier of India: ‘Going east from the 
Nalanda monastery 500 yojanas, all the country is called the Eastern Frontier'.? | 
As Harikela lay along the eastern frontier (‘eastern limit of East India’), its distance | 
from Nalanda, according to I-tsing, should be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
‘these 500 yojanas. What these 500 yojanas will come up to in terms of modern 
measurement is extremely doubtful. Tt is clear, however, that if any reliance is to 
be placed on I-tsing's account, we must look for Harikela considerably to the north- 
east of Tamralipti, probably in the modern districts of Sylhet, Tippera, Mymensingh 
and Dacca. From the wide geographical limits thus indicated we may exclude those 
regions (e.g. a large part of Tippera) which are known to have formed a part of 
Samatata, for I-tsing seems to have known it as a distinct or separate territorial 
3 unit, as is evidenced by his reference to it in connection with the itinerary of another 
| Chinese priest named Seng-chi.8 


| II 


Of the other texts bearing on the subject under discussion much is made of a 
statement contained in Hemacandra’s A bhidhana-cintamant (twelfth century A.D.), 
which identifies Harikela with Vanga (Vangastu Harikeliyan).9 As Vaga is usually 
| taken to mean Central and East Bengal with the Dhaleswari on the north, the 

Meghna on the east, the Madhumati on the west and the sea towards the south, 
| Most recent writers point to this region, on the strength of the above statement o 
Hemacandra, as the country of Harikela.10 In other words, their contention uso 
to be that the kingdom of Harikela did not comprise any regions to the cd o S 
Meghna and lay wholly on the west of that river. Two considerations, however, 


militate against this supposition. One of these is I-tsing's mention of Samatata, 


i í É rikela was situated along the 
and his concurrent and specific statement that Has I ics 


eastern frontier of East India. Taken together, r 


d E.g. Mr. P. I, Paul says: ‘It was a coastal country ana Der Mac O REAT 

Petween Harikela and Ceylon’ (E.H.B.L., Introd. p. iv). 3 it precludes the possibility of its 

arikela's proximity to the sea indicated by Wu-hing's accoun P also appears to share the 

lying farther up in ae north’ a H.Q. XX, 2). Dr. R C. Md ap 

pane View. See History of Bengal (Dacca University), Vol. I, pp. 134-5- 

Takakusu, Introd. xxxi. dvi i 

Deal, Life, Introd. xxxi; Takakusu, Introd. X 'are not always exact. For iustance, BS 

akakusu, Introd. xxxiii. I-tsing's directions í dhi, he travelled ‘westwards’, 


In in to NĀ a and Mahübo ; 
Says that in his journey from Tamralipti to Haan ds ae pee eed 


aking the road which goes ‘straight to the west". vie iy: LH.Q., XX, 2- 
5 See p. i, Paul, Early History of Bengal, I, Introd. iii-iv ; [.H.Q 


; Beal Life, Int cxx; Takakusu, Introd. xxxiii. SORTS IEEE 
ec? 5 rod. xxx; Taka 5 ab jd 
h i 2) also contains the same 
bir, p38 Pr adbvoprak&án's Vaijayantt (Oppert, p. 37, L 62) als 
Statement. Vit ste ; avap: 
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Stretched in certain parts at any rate even beyond Samatata towards the east. 
Now, if, as is well known, Samatata included large parts of the Tippera district, 
the conclusion becomes irresistible that Harikela, which in all probability extended 
eastward even beyond Samatata, must have included extensive regions to the east 
of the Meghna. ` 

The other consideration which militates against the view, referred to above, is 
the indefiniteness and elasticity of Vanga as a geographical appellation. The fron- 
tiers of Wanga, it is well known, varied from age to age. One ancient authority, 
for instance, makes it extend westward beyond the Hooghly so as to include Tamra- 
lipti (Tamluk),1 while another authority (Yasodhara), belonging to a later age 
(thirteenth century), places it eastward beyond the Brahmaputra (Vanga Lohityat 
purvena).2 As Hemacandra flourished in the twelfth century, it is not improbable 
that geographical traditions (not facts) were much the same in his time as in that 
of YaSodhara. In other words, it is not impossible that Hemacandra believed, as 
Yasodhara did, that Vanga included vast tracts of the plains lying to the east of the 
old course of the Brahmaputra, and possibly to the east of the Meghna as well. 
And if that were so, there is no contradiction between I-tsing and Hemacandra, 
between the former's clear indications and the latter's nebulous statement. In any 
case, as Hemacandra does not define either the frontiers of Vanga or those of Harikela, 
it will be unsafe to build any theory merely on the basis of his statement. 


IIT 


. .. Of the other texts bearing on this subject, some are of direct, and some of 
indirect importance. We quote below a few of these so that the reader may judge 


for himself whether they contradict or corroborate the hypothesis we have tried to 
set forth above. 


(1) sa yaraga STHI-STETSS 
wilwrfafsrexTe wt fzraTRTTETWW e] 
fce -Afam wsrfera-mgaqara. .. 
—Karpiramanjuri (Nirn. Ed., p- 13). 
(2) wexrui wae aat Nedega ger | 
"UT ieii «d vef fue | 
FATS eI BUCA | 
adage} TESTHETTWIR | 
CRAG TEMPS = TP yia: | 
weet set ar ver Ru] q awa | 
—A 7ya-Maiijusri-mülakalpa (T.S.S. No. LXX), pp. 232-3. 
(3) wr * war era ar aver TARR | 
farcat ver arer WT ater ufcaferar | 


1 The Jaina Upanga styled the Prajnapana 


mentions Ta ipti T gas. 
See History of Bengal, Vol. I (University of Dacca Mapuup esa city of the Vengas 


> P. I5. 
Dāmodara Goswami (VI, 5, 25; p. 294). 
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ete g aed qp ara frspefrung ı 
vafsi q wr arat abut afaa | 
"T q WISTQZI an WD Wo are SAE | 
saat wet Sa waucufefafaar | 
—Ibid., p. 232. 
(4) Aya ae art vaii 3 | 
wad fea qp WXTWI WWW yia l 
varaani Sara RASTA | 
afourasaad vftarted fre: 1 
—szrqamim (Dacca University Manuscript No. 2141B). 


The extract quoted from the Karpiramaiijurt seems to imply that Radha, 
Kamariipa, Karna-suvarna and Harikeli were all eastern countries and yet separate 
from one another. The verses cited from the Arya-Maiijusri-milakalpa further 
suggest that Harikela as a geographical entity was different from Gauda, Paundra 
and Kamariipa on the one hand, and Carmaranga (Karmaranga), Samatata and 
Vanga on the other, and yet was adjacent to the last two (vaviga-sdmatat-dsrayat.... 
harikele) Obviously the Vanga of the Arya-Manjusri-miilakalpa was not the 
Vanga of Hemacandra’s conception. Karmaranga has been defined in another 
verse as an island where cocoa-nut trees grew in plenty (karmarangakhya-dowpesu 
ladikera-samudbhave). It is thus difficult to see what other area could have been 
meant by Harikela apart from the one we have indicated above, viz. the modern 
district of Sylhet and the territories adjoining it towards the west and the south- 
west forming parts of the districts of Tippera, Dacca and Mymensingh. 

But the two verses cited from the Rudraksa-mahatmya clinch the issue still 
further. Here the god Rudra is spoken of as shedding tears; and tears issuing 
from his left eye are said to have dropped on Kamariipa and got condensed into 
one variety of Elacocarpus ganitrus, while those issuing from his right eye fell on 
Harikola (or Harikela) and were solidified into another species of this berry. We 
may well imagine that as in the case of a man, so in the case of the god, there was a 
nose between the two eyes. This nose or nasal barrier was obviously constituted 
by the range of hills now known as the Garo and the Khasi Hills. ; 'To the north of 
this range lay the kingdom of Kamarüpa, to the south lay the territory called Hari- 
kela or Harikola. This is quite in consonance with what we learn from L-tsing. 
But to leave no room for doubt, as it were, the scribe of the Rudraksa-mahatmya has 


added the note: Harikolah Srihattadesah. 


A similar statement identifying Harikela with Srihatta has also been traced in 
another work—a lexicon in manuscript—entitled Rupacintamans composed in 
Saka 1515=A.D. 1593 (Dacca University MS. No. 1451, fol. 154). The author of this 
work, Yadavananda Dasa, was himself an inhabitant of Sylhet, and there can hardly 
be any doubt that a genuine tradition identifying Harikola with Srihatta survived 
in the district down to the end of the sixteenth century. Could a GEO of this 
kind grow and continue unless there was some solid historical fact behind it? 

It may be argued that the texts mentioned above refer to Harikola and not 
Harikela or Harikeli, and therefore no conclusion regarding the identification of 
the latter can be drawn from them. ‘To this an answer 15 provided by another work 
called Kalpadrukosa (G.O.S., Vol. I, p. 7), which contains the same line as in the 
Ripacintamani, but with the reading Harikeli for Harikola—Svihatto Hartke 
Sétehrthato pi huacd-bhavel. Tt is dens Sheree, Mte to deuote the same 
were i and were use inat : 

a UCM pure clear that the modern district of Sylhet was included 
in the ancient kingdom of Harikela. But besides Sylhet, Harikela in all probability 
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comprised portions of other neighbouring districts which lay to the east of the 
Brahmaputra. It is also not improbable that the frontiers of Harikela, like the 
frontiers of Vanga, varied from age to age, and that Sylhet was the region to which 
the name clung before it went out of existence. 


IV 


Before we conclude, it is necessary to examine what bearings the proposed 
identification of Harikela has on the history of Kantideva and the Candras. As 
already stated, Harikela as the name of a kingdom or geographical unit occurs in 
three inscriptions of early mediaeval Bengal. Of these the earliest in date is the 
unfinished Chittagong Plate of Maharajadhiraja Kantideva, which has been assigned 
on paleographical grounds roughly to the period 850-950 A.D.! It appears from 
this inscription that Kantideva was the ruler of a territorial division called Harikela- 
mandala (unless, of course, mandala has been used here in the Kautilyan sense of a 
“circle of States’), and that his headquarters (vijaya-skandhavàra) was at a place 
called Vardhamanapura. On the supposed identification of Vardhamanapura with 
modern Burdwan and of Harikela with the ‘coastland between Samatata and Orissa’, 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar has propounded the theory that Kantideva’s kingdom comprised 
“a portion of south and west Bengal’2 It may be pointed out, however, that the 
evidence in favour of locating Harikela along the eastern frontier of Bengal is too 
strong to be lightly brushed aside, and V: ardhamanapura, being a popular name for 
cities in ancient times, may have been the designation of a township in Eastern 
Bengal of which all memory haslost. In any case, the mere mention of Vardhamàna- 
pura as the ‘camp of victory’ of Kantideva does not, in our view, justify the assump- 
tion that his authority extended from the ‘eastern limit of East India’ to so far west 
as modern Burdwan. ‘There is no evidence to support the contention that he 
wielded sway over so extensive an area. On the other hand, the fact that he 
addresses the future rulers of Harikela-mandala seems to prove that his rule was 
confined to that territorial division only. 

The two other inscriptions which mention Harikela as a territorial designation 
are the Rampal and Dhulia Plates of Sri-candra,* assigned on paleographical grounds 
to the close of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century. The passage 
in which the name occurs is written in a highly ornate and involved style; but it 
has such an important bearing on the history of the Candra dynasty that it is better 
to quote it before we proceed further in our discussion. The passage runs thus: 


= WaT eitae-usagqeeahaarat fat | 
a IAN wu ufi faa: | 


The question, therefore, naturally arises—did he become king of Harikela by right 
of heredity or by right of conquest ? According to Dr. D. C. Ganguly, “The inscrip- 
tion states that Sri-candra's father, Trailokya-candra, who was the king of Harikela, 


- became the ruler of Candradvipa’.6 What he probably means to imply is that 


Harikela formed the hereditary dominion of Trailokya-candra, and to it he added 


1 The editors of the Vlate (Modern Review, Nov. 1922, pp 612fi.) pla ROSE und 
850 A.D. Dr. R. C. Mejumdar, on the other hand, EASA a fd d b PEN 7 ee 
EE of P (Dacca University), Vol. I, p. 135. P 29:990: 
^ istory of engal (Dacca University), Vol. I, pp. 134-5. A little later DRE TAS 
SEALS TEL VIA likely that Kantideva flourished during the o Hee exe in 
after the death of Devapala, and took advantage of the weakness of the central authority to 
found an independent kingdom in Eastern Bengal. Ultimately he extended his authority over 
Southern Bengal and probably even a part of Western Bengal.’ (Ibid., p. 135 ) If Harikela- 
mandala was ‘the coastland between Samatata and Orissa’, and Vardhamanapura identical 
with modern Burdwan, it is difficult to see how Kantideya founded a kingdom in Eastern Bengal. 
3 See B. C. Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal (19 2) 5:61 g 
4 N, G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. TII, pp. rfi., 165-6. 42), pP- : 
HR eec oos 6 [.H.Q., XIX, p. 200. 
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| Candradvipa at a later stage. But the inscriptions, referred to above clearly state 
I that Rohitagiri constituted the paternal dominion of the Candras, and that both 
| Purna-candra and Suvarna-candra—the two immediate predecessors of Trailokya- 
| candra—seem to have ruled over this territory alone. In the time of Trailokya- 
| candra, however, the sway of the dynasty was extended by the establishment of 
| its paramountcy over Harikela on the one hand, and by the annexation of Candra- 
| dvipa on the other. From the language employed in the epigraph in describing 
| this expansion of the Candra dominion, it seems clear that there was some difference 
| in degree in the control exercised by Trailokya-candra over Candradvīpa and 
| Harikela. Of the former he definitely became the king (vabhuvah nypatih); of the 
| latter he became the ‘support’ or ‘repository’ (adhàrah) of ‘fortune goddesses (of 
| other kings) smiling at the umbrella which was the royal insignia’, that is to say, the 
suzerain or lord paramount. 

Regarding the identification of Rohitagiri, opinion is divided. But there is 
| much to be said in favour of the view, first expressed by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali and 
| later endorsed by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, that it was probably.the Sanskritized form 
"* of Lal-màti and identical with the Lalmai Hills near Comilla. From this ancestral 
dominion, Trailokya-candra, who is described in the Kedarpur Plate as 'animated 
| by the ambition of conquering the Earth bounded by the four waters', seems to 
| have launched a series of operations both northward and southward which resulted 
| in the acquisition of the territories mentioned above. 6 
| In the time of Trailokya-candra's successor, Sri-candra, the kingdom seems to 
| have expanded still further by the acquisition of fresh territories towards the west. 
Although there is no specific evidence to prove this, we may infer it from Sri-candra's 
assumption of full imperial titles and the epithets used about him in the inscriptions. 
| The Rampal Plate, for instance, describes him as a conquero: who ‘put his enemies 
in prison-houses' and ‘made the Earth decorated with one single umbrella’. 
| The Kedarpur Plate refers to ‘the multitude of dust raised by that conqueror in 
Í battles’. We may infer it also from the transference of the capital from Rohitāgiri 
to Vikramapura, which in all probability took place in his time. Lastly, we may 
infer it from the details of some of his land-grants.! 


P. C. CHAKRAVARTI. 


| AL-JEZIAU 


Gabriel asked Muhammad, son of Abdullah, to recite ? :— | 
| ‘Fight those who believe not | 
i In God nor the last day, ; 

Nor hold that forbidden | 


Which hath been forbidden l 
By God and His Apostle, ; | 
NEMPE the religion of Truth, | 


Of the People of the Book, | 
Until they pay the Jeziah | 
With willing submission — : 
And feel themselves humiliated. 
j ; igi he word ‘Jeziah’ is ‘Jaza’ 
Th ZI the word Jeziah—The origin of t ie í . 
which ccr Me ets ^3 Satisfaction for what? Evidently this 


ecords the grant of a piece of land in the Kumaratalaka- 


avati-vi 7 t is said that the latter refers to the river 
mandala si i Satata-Padmavati-vishaya. It is sai er o the sire 
ee ones ae the mandala is robably derived from the river Kumara, and is 


pesDly, preserved in Kumarkhali, in the Faridpur district. 

Bae 3 ‘a 2 i ; t 
: 3 Nae qubd. X dee ae translation of the Qur'an (ed. 1929, abridzeds B 95 e ts} 
Says that the ‘ Geziah’ is derived ‘Gaza’ (he gave satisfaction) an A AR codes conn 
‘tom free non-Muslim subjects of the Muslim Govt. as DE dore 
ÎS granted to them, the non-Muslim subjects being free from military 
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satisfaction or compensation has an implication that Muslims had a duty and right 
to make non-Muslims believe in God, in His Apostle, acknowledge the religion of 
Truth and surrender to Allàh. But if the non-Muslims, who had ‘surrendered’ 
to the Muslims politically, refused the conquerors privilege of making them 
‘believe’ and ‘surrender to Allah’2 they must pay compensation for such refu- 
sal. This compensation is ‘Jaza’. The verse quoted above has reference to 
‘humiliation’. ‘Humiliation’ has been interpreted by Al-Kharashi in his commentary 
on Al-Mukhtasar? to imply that if the Dhimmis suffer humiliation, ‘perhaps they 
will decide to get rid of it by becoming Muslims’ 4; and that will serve the purpose 
of a Muslim because he is ‘commanded to spread the message of Allah’. 

Besides this theory of compensation and humiliation several other reasons have 
been advanced by different scholars for imposition of Jeziah at different periods.5 
They are— 

(1) punishment for unbelief: 

(2) price for protection; 

(3) rental for residence; 

(4) price for free exercise of religion; 
(5) exchange for military service. 


Punishment for unbelief. —Sarakhsi remarked that the payment of Jeziah was a 
‘punishment so long as he (the unbeliever) persists in his unbelief and in order to 
impress him with degradation of unbelief and power of Islam'.5 
Price for protection—Mawardi 9 says that the Dhimmis by paying the Jeziah 
becomes entitled to protection and therefore he is called the protégé (Mahrus). The 
Prophet has said, ‘The blood of a Dhimmi is as sacred as the blood of a Muslim ’, 
and thus the payment is in lieu of protection. 
Rental for residence-—Some scholars wanted to explain Jeziah as rental for 
residing in the land of the Muslims. Possibly this view is not sound because if it 


army.’ Caetani's observations are supported by a ü* 
general of Khalifah "Umar, who ordered the gove: 
Syria to return the sums collected as Jeziah, and 


ook from you as we have received 
Roman Emperor) is advancing 


1 For the context of this Suyah Taubah, con 
2 The root of the word Muslim is 


[ 3 Al Kharasi, p. 443. . 

EU 4 Ea cc ery may be connected wit 
|. . poll-tax. The Persians aiter their conquest of Mesopotamia retain d the tax. In Firdousi's 
= Shah-Namah the word ' Gazit occurs several times in the sense of i o ape 

Persia it was pronounced as ‘Gizyat’, Similarly "Kharaj' has connection with Aramaic 


Hected in conquered land by the Sassanians. 
5 Sarakhsi in Mabsut (Chap. X) has given a detailed narrative of B eziah. 


sult Muhammad Ali's Qu»'àn, pp. rorff. 
ed-o meaning ‘surrender’. 


2 Chanch-namah, Karachi Ed., 1090, PP- 168-69. 


8 Caetani, translation of Arnold, V, 5, P- 449. 
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against us. The agreement between us was that we should protect you; and, as 
this is not in our power, we return you all that we took. But if we are victorious 
we shall consider ourselves bound to you by the old terms of agreement.’ Again 
when the people of Cyprus offered Jeziah to Khalifah ‘Umar, he refused the offer 
on the ground that his conquest was till then not final and that till then he could not 
guarantee their protection. Tabari says, ‘If non-Muslims render military service 
at their will, they are exempted from it during years of active service.’ There is an 
instance when ‘Umar exempted a Dhimmi from payment of Jeziah for whole life 
because he had marked a spot where a well was sunk.! = í 

Who are liable to pay the Jeziah?—According to the verse quoted in the beginning 
from the Surah Taubah, literally Jeziah was to be imposed on those who did not 
believe in Allah, Last Day and in Muhammad, and who did not forbid what Allah 
and Rasul have forbidden, and who do not follow the religion of Truth (Islam), 
even if ‘they are from the receivers of scriptures’. 

By receivers of scriptures are meant the Jews and Christians, and Prophet 
extended the term to include fire-worshippers. But here is no mention of the 
idolators amongst the list of the prospective contributors of the Jeziah. Imam 
Shafi’i actually said, ‘The Jeziah may be accepted from Christians, Jews and fire- 
worshippers but not from idolators inasmuch as the above-mentioned verse refers 
only to the first two and the Prophet extended its scope to the fire-worshippers 
also; but the idolators are left out entirely. Really Arab idolators were not to 
pay the Jeziah on the ground that the Prophet was sent amongst them and miracles 
were performed before their eyes, 2 though on the same ground the Jews and 
Christians who had witnessed the miracles of the Prophet were not exempted. But 
Abū Hanifah says? that all non-Muslims are of one category Yat, aile IS Le! 
and therefore it was lawful to take Jeziah from all unbelievers. Khalifah ‘Uthman 
accepted Jeziah even from the Berbers in Africa and ‘Abdul Malik from Brahmins 
of India. Whatever might be the meaning of the revelation referred to above, 
the practices of the pious Khalifas do clearly demonstrate that all non-Muslims who 
surrendered were tolerated as subjects and they had to pay the Jeziah.5 ‘ : 

Persons exempted from imposition were: (x) Children, insane, old, sick, blind 
and cripple, because they were not physically fit to assist in the defence of the State. 
But Abū Vusaf says that the blind and cripple persons who possessed property 
might be required to pay the J'eziah, because that might assist the defence of the State 
by contributing wealth. (2) The indigent who were not engaged in any business were 
not subject to Jeziah. (3) The recluse who had retired from the world and were living 
in churches and monasteries need not pay. (4) According to Abü Hanifah and Abü 
YVusüf monks were subject to payment if they could work; but Imam Shafi i86 says 
that any ‘Dhimmi who is of age, of sound mind and of free status; the priests, the 
saints, old people, paralytics included'. As regards the indigent one extreme view 
pleaded that he had no right to stay in a Muslim country because he could neither 
work for the State nor pay the Jeziah for the defence of the State. Why should the 
State permit such a drone to eat upon the labour of the Muslims? Slaves were 
exempt from payment of Jeziah, because they had no legal status, nor s Jaziah 
paid by their masters on their behalf. But indirectly the owners of slaves pat 


1 : Luslim Conduct of the State, p. 65. | ; : 

: Ends Aba ai ol Kitub-ul-Kharaj, p. 73; Bulletin of the John Rylands 
TUER à Ha f to say that renegades ne 

Abü Hanif nt so far as to ; gades 3 y b 

have E e lie after having once believed in the beauties of Islam’. 
Muhammad Theories of Fin ance, p. 49- 

4 Shaibani, Woy, Vol. II, pp- 141-42. . 

5 Hadi TG ia bab4r. Tirmidi, Siyar, bab 31. ; 

6 pd pe Bed at AE cermeal Bast said, ‘Monks pay no Jecishe bacenas e 
s poor and have left the world; In fp treaty of Bayo, Monks pay no taxes for tite 
and monk ibute’. Ibn 'Abd-al- h s, for t 
Dhinimis have to bear ES of those of them who turn monks.’ Hakam, Futuh Misr, 


P. 156 
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Jeziah because the rate of the imposition increased on account of their possessing 
slaves. The jurists did not discuss the problem whether the retention of a Muslim 
slave by a Dhimmi or a Dhimmi slave by a Muslim would increase the rates of Jeziah. 
Probably the question did not arisein Arabia, though it was a common occurrence in 
many other Muslim countries. 
Different kinds of Jeziah :— 
(I) Jeziah by agreement; 
(2) Jeziah by force of arms. 


Jeziah by agreement: The Prophet set example of imposing the Jeziah by 
agreement when he made arrangement with the people of Najran that they should pay 
annually by two instalments two thousand dresses of two pieces each whose value 
was eighty thousand dirhams. The Prophet was very particular about contract 
and he always insisted upon his followers to respect covenants. Imam Shafi’j 1 
held that Jeziah once fixed.by a treaty could never be changed except that the rate 
per capita must on no account be less than one dinar per head. (r2 dirhams = 1 
dinar. 
eae by force of arms: The Muslim conqueror after the conquest of a place 
by force of arms had a right to impose Jeziah upon the non-Muslim population.? 
Khalifas like ‘Umar, ‘Uthmin and ‘Ali imposed such contributions upon the non- 
Muslim population of newly conquered territories. ‘The rate fixed by them was 
approved by the Sahabis by Ijma (concensus of opinion). 

Rate of imposition —This was a knotty problem. Jeziah might be imposed on 
the whole community of the Dhimmis per capita, individually or collectively. It 
might be on land in lieu of Kharaj, collectively on all lands or on each portion of 

i The imposition might 
be redeemed either by payment of cash or by payment in kind. 

. Regarding payment by cash: The rate was fixed by Khalifah ‘Umar at 48 
dirhams for the rich, 24 for the middle class and 12 for the poor who could earn 
their living by personal labour. In the commentary of T 
fication of Dhimmis according to wealth.3 


other classification where the rich were 
those who had enough and who could afford to be idle. He that had enough for 


the family and for himself was called middle class. He that worked for his bread 


am Shafi'i is of opinion that one dinar should be minimum 


hea permitted the conqueror to bareai f : 
Ordinarily the rate once fixed could not be Atc OD MM 


Erbe to meet reductions of income. BRA reete 
e amount of Jeziah might be consolidated into a lum n g 

to be paid by the Dhimmis Separately on lands they Rec o ON 
the whole population or per capita. Tf the number of heads disappeared by death 
or conversion or emigration, the amount was reduced proportionately: if the heads 
subsequently increased the payment was resumed. A 
But on the whole our information on the r 
lands where currency was in gold, the rate w: 
standard countries like Syria and Egypt the 


Abū Hanīfah fixed Jeziah at 48, 24, 12 dirhams acco di . 

Ahmad bin Hanbal left the rates to the discretion of ie dV DUE 
the minimum at 12 dirhams. g 

Malik fixed the highest rate at 40 to 


48 dirhams according to the standard of 
currency. 


1 Quoted by Mawardi, Mugaddimah, pp. 249, 
? Kharashi, p. 443. y 
3 Aghnides, op. cit., p. 403. One dirham is equivalent to3 
4 Minaj, Vol. III, p. 279. 
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Shafi'i ipn inue at 12 dirhams on the rich and poor alike. 

M us be ets in rates? Possibly, these differences are due to the 
En Uy live. j account the conditions prevailing in the countries in 

Shafi'i recommended the banishment of those Dhimmis who aren 

even the minimum rate. Sha’irani says that they should be Sese RE 
Tahya pleaded for relief should be given to those who cannot bear the graded tax.2 

Payment in kind: The conqueror might make a provision in the enna) A 
payment of Jeziah for entertainment of Muslim travellers who might stop in the 
city or village of the Dhimmis. They were to be entertained by the Dhimmis at 
their cost. In the provision for number of guests or horses the period of stay was 
specified. Rich or poor, everyone was bound to maintain Muslim guests, but 
medical relief or bath were not provided for. On no condidion could a Dhimmi be 
turned out of his home to make room for a Muslim guest. Consolidated payment 
might also be made in kind by the community of the Dhimmis of a particular locality 
as the Prophet himself allowed the people of Najran to pay yearly 2,000 hullas of 
two pieces each, each /ulla being worth 40 dirhams. ‘Ali accepted ropes and needles. 
Carcases, wine and pigs were not accepted though they might be sold by the Dhimmi 
to pay the tax.? 

Mode of collection and payment.—According to Abū Hanifah Jeziah fell due at 
the beginning of the year though it should be collected two or three days before the 
year wore out, preferably on the eve of Ramadan. Abii Vusüf maintained that the 
amount should be collected by instalments every two months, while Muhammad 
Ibn Hasan held that it should be collected every month while the Dhimmis might 
be relieved of the burden of paying a big amount at a time, on the other hand 
Muslims might be benefited by receiving regular contributions. Both Imam Shafi'i 
and Malik opined that according to lunar year there should be single payment 
annually.) While Jeziah would be collected the Dhimmi was allowed to stand and 
the collector to sit. ‘The Dhimmi must wear a distinctive dress which might dis- 
tinguish him from a Muslim. Aghnides5 says, ‘During the process of payment 
the Dhimmi is seized by the collar and vigorously shaken and pulled about in order 
to show him his degradation; and he is rebuked, 'Oh Dhimmi, or Oh ! enemy of 
God, pay the Jeziah. He is not allowed to pay the Jeziah by proxy for in this he 
might avoid humiliation behind the imposition and thus defeat one of the prime 
objects of Jeziah. But both Abū Vusüf and Muhammad Ibn Hasan agreed that 
payment by proxy might be allowed. Tradition says that "Umar sent two men, 
‘Uthmin bin Hunaif and Hudhaifa, to Iraq to assess the Jeziah and ‘they sealed the 
necks of the Dhimmis'. Abū Vusüf says that the sealing of necks was done at the 
time of collection of tribute. After collection the seals were broken. e 

In every country conquered by the Muslims, Jeziah was a part of its adminis- 
trative process, for reasons psychological, religious and economic. Psychologically 
Speaking, it gave the Muslim a satisfaction that he has vindicated the superiority of 
his arms and the acceptance of Jeziah was a permanent mark of recognition of his 
conquest by the conquered. Religiously speaking, the imposition was regarded asa 
part of the fulfilment of his duty as a Muslim because it was revealed in the Qur'an, 
it was sanctioned by the tradition of the Prophet and it was scrupulously followed by 
the pious Khalifas and their successors. Financially, the very existence of the State 
depended on what the Muslim received by way of contribution from the non- 
Muslim subjects because at the beginning Muslims would not pay anything but the 
Zahat which, too, was utilized for the relief of the poor, and payment of Kharaj by the 


___ i o E SS 


z Sha'irani, Kitab-ul-Mizan, II, 161. 

M MM ped ‘and quarters. Rainer quoted rom Pap in 195 A.H. 
a baker in Egypt paid 4 dinar (670); 5 men paid 73 dinar; 44 men pat 108% dinars. 

3 As Suli, Adab-ul-Kuttab, A.H. 1341, P- 215- 

1 Mabsut, X, p. 82. 

5 Aghnides, op. cit., p. 407- 

9 Abü Yusuf, op. cil., p. 72- 
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Muslims came much later. An idea may be from the lists given below of the amount 

which came from the non-Muslims:— 
About 250 A.H. Baghdad paid approximately .. 120,000 dirhams. 
» 254 A.H. Egypt P 5 48,000,000 dirhams.! 

These figures indicate the huge amount that the Muslim treasury received from 

the non-Muslim contribution and they could ill afford to be charitable to lose it. 

Occasional acts of grace on the part of individual rulers are also on record. Khalifah 

Mamun was kind to the people of Edessa, and remitted alltheir contribution. In 

India Muhammad bin Qasim remitted Jeziah on all Brahmans because they helped 

him discovering Ladi, wife of Dahir of Sind, and his two daughters, Parimal Devi 

and Surji Devi? Further, as a community they rendered immense service in popu- 

larizing Arab rule in Sind by accepting service under the Arab conqueror. Akbar’s 

remission of Jeziah isa classical example of remission on the whole population as much 


as Aurangzeb's re-imposition of the same. 
M. L. Roy CHOUDHURY SASTRI. 


SOME MORE POPULAR MAXIMS 


The Handful of Popular Maxims (e@ifaaaratafa in three parts) collected 
and explained by the late Col. G. A. Jacob is only too well known to scholars. That 
compilation is sufficiently exhaustive and it is very difficult to come across any 
altogether new maxim which has not been noticed in that interesting compilation 
or which has not its substance echoed in some or other of the numerous maxims 
occurring therein. But, fortunately, I have met with a few more popular maxims 
in course of my studies which seem to be quite novel. The substance, I am forced 
to confess, of some of these maxims has not at all appeared clear to me and I have 
not been able even after long reflection to make out the significance and bearing of 
these myayas in the context in which they occur. In this paper I propose to record 
those maxims along with the passages in which they appear in the hope that scholars 
would come forth with their suggestions that might help to arrive at the true mean- 
iug of those maxims. 


I. aaaea This nydya occurs in Candidasa's gloss on Mammata’s 
Kavyaprakasa, Chap. IV. We cite the text in full so that the context might appear 
clear to all: “zi agareratiat mere: ufaguare aqui a Naag- 
Toa wquuwaünsrengo aaa efi | aa fug wexrüfrwwuriss efufqda: mel 
Se, qe agate aaa erro fada: watt wafa cf w wa ru, sanf- 
Gag yt verge a ara xfa aaa facris eira aa N fafaa ann- 
aaa Wfüuifs—« ep neuarayat AN za fret, fay arene eaafyierar: | 
vd q waama afa xfa caka req frend) aaa 
agenda aa aena ys vere n afen fa wai” 
—Op. cit., Pt. I, pp. 88-89 (edited by Prof. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya in the Princess 
of Wales Series, Benares). a@aztatza means the two pincer-like fangs of a crab 
at the end of each of its four legs. The present maxim might thus be regarded as 
another version of the more frequent g-srqra— the maxim of a pair of tongs’. 

IL. maaga The ‘maxim of the jasmine and the onion’. It is found 


in Rüyyaka's commentary on Mahimabhatta's Vyaktiviveka. Rüyyaka here justi- 
fies the srgjzsimWI4 as subsisting between the expressed (ara) and the implied 
(salar ) senses against the adverse criticism of Mahimabhatta who endeavours 


1 Ibn Khurdadbeg, Kitab-ul-Mamalik Walmasalik, p. 83. : . 
2 Chach-namah, Karachi Ed. of Kalichbeg, p. 164. 3 Ibid., pp. 166-67- 
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to demolish the theory of Suggestion (srgwr) and substitutes for it the process of 


Inference (*weputa ). The text in which the nydya occurs runs as follows: 

«a yada- fida aaan AA-AAA HITA, 
aa fafta | XX You] fi-a fein MATAARA: cpu epar 
fafaase argu xà qa MIAMI | curl awana agaga KE CIS HG 
aa Safad FA! Aq wu aagi ww satfaalGifa ww aefa a qma, carfeende 
aaae areata warme] vata: | rera q awe a Welfqurq e zw xcpW | 
aq, RAA srgqpaslfesre arem aifequatface | Cum wna caret a aafia- 
MaA arp wj Aa? Wu qve aA aae (?) | (aa g 1) aAa 
wat forage age areas faf | aa: arqray aera saamaan: GRAA- 
aa wad, aAa gaa agfa Saee — afa afan gaa aN ANAA 
T3 agaaa ely: xfag—Rüyyaka's afafetaqrer, p. 59 (Haridas Sanskrit 
Granthamālā, Benares, 1936). 

I. fadicursrarftaqra—at first sight this maxim seems to have its parallel 
in the well-known proverb—* qeatgfed qia aifmasiacay” already noticed by 
Col. Jacob in his First Handful of Popular Maxims. But that sense does not 
satisfactorily fit in with the context. It is found in Rüyyaka's afafataareta:— 
“ada aay cuu « iaag kga ufu qq, CQ AGA TIN SI 
wae figured aa fw wrap JAR ce salad wu ifa, "pu g WISIS 
tf) we ow fafaa saat acca <fa Sep | wr WEWSTqO ATTA 
ratte g quae po fedtcureranf trad | 7—0f. cit., p. 103. 

IV. aaaaasayqma—This maxim is found to occur in Varadaraja's scholium, 
styled qigurgiferitst on Udayana's Kusumäāñjali. The text is: ag ITAI VERITA: 
sauza: BIA TARATIA LAIAT SRA ATA | WET R za] "Oemg- 
fem wat er aaa a aes aan aaa cha ı—0b. 
cit., p. 88 (edited by MM. Gopinath Kaviraj, 1922). 

V. feeceara—feeca is the Sanskrit equivalent for alchemy. The maxim 
occurs in Jayaratha’s faafia on Rüyyaka's wwisrcwdw. “l'he passage is here quoted: 
aqefuu-aaa-wauatattaaquraitafe waged wzeeranqesfufsaraaarfear 
waama: faafaa “qa: we: g were: <fa mayana 
Miama “fafaa fafusrfa wera’ efa fafana Ài 
aenga NA ruaa A fas ws NT aN eanga A A weis farada 
xema 1—O. cit., p. 10 (Nirnaya Sagar Press Edn., 1893). id 

VI. anfaani This nyãya too occurs in Jayaratha's faafnat under 
the section dealing with the figure of speech dete. sef or Commixture 
can arise through the juxtaposition of two or more independent alamkaras— 
pertaining to we or wW or both. Now a question might arise: How can 
there be a juxtaposition of two alamkaras—one belonging to st and the 
Other to «w—inasmuch as they cannot be simultaneously the objects of the 
self-same cognitions? Jayaratha answers bre K " possible E ee Eu 
of the wafsquaatyata. The passage in which it occurs : 
WS waned feamt a aAa ferus Aga 
Swat va sanaa vedere: | ww oq fuufesunwee fugsnütede tacts 
ieman aama qaaq valfata fa wu Ta PIMA STS TAT 
Wada BA? Aaa Wea ICCA 
Fewer: wears aracfaare:| cages wo NA gA: Vus 
SA q ang qarana Las SN |  WSHWDNTWRIÍU MATA TATA- 
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erat: dear walaaraacsarats GM maid: yaa ATSACT TT 
yraa aasia aana Aaa MTN: fafa xfa Aman 
a wrepWnWurIeIXTRI uS aa UT qaca fa aana FECT 
wa IOP. cit., p. 194. The nyāya possibly signifies the following idea: When we 
perceive from a distance a bandhitka-flower we are used to say— We Se the fragrant 
flower.’ But the quality of fragrance cannot be seen, it can be smelt only, though 
the flower itself is certainly perceived with eyes. Nonetheless, the cognition is a 
unitary and indivisible viswal perception. The ‘fragrance’ too is visually perceived 
through sagas fam according to the Naiyayikas. Thus the nyaya conveys the 
same idea as the expression—' ani aaa qafa”, which is the patent 
illustration of maaan with “the Naiyayikas. Scholars are to judge if 
this interpretation fits in with the topic under discussion. 

VIL  sexfeaerarcurm— This maxim has been employed by Medhatithi in his 
Bhasya on Manu, V. xxx—' aaa AAS SUNTAN T | waana Ga Wheat 
warfare: 1" The passage reads as follows: '5....WIU"I« "pur yaa yfad- 
quef qur SHATENS-TC-ATS acta aU Saag | aa mie GISTs aT 
aeia wgaruc-ware mr samttat| sag frit sparwerer-wuwegtr | aft g 
wwe werfufew walfu a RaMa aeafatareea, qafa i"7—Is 
it a reference to the grammarian Candragomin whose Candra-Vyakarana is 
nothing but a compilation based on older grammatical systems like Panini, 
Sakatayana, Aindra, etc. ? 

Vill. aiana This maxim occurs in a citation in Kamala- 
$ila's Pañjikā on Santaraksita's Tattvasamgraha—a work on Buddhist Philosophy. 
We quote here the following extract from the Panjika: aĝa ate gw ara AUIS 
wan “9 Maa. wan siepe wfea wüstewaredsefafe, aaa AA 
aad wer nra q^ carte i 

Saas g Wiad aa: | 
afana far ardt «ura: | AAS TSATCAT RBE | 
af fe gat wat feet wtq acer ay aaa AR) waa Ws Ud 
wat a fuseqauasquup wur aAa a fe wer atfarme-dtarafz 
uate A aad Ga? aiaa waa Jawa waaa fA sqararfuferdw- 
TRENT UMMA wernzfaTuerereu wur mus Ye] WuTeq— ARTAR 
q ii den maqi mates faa wa ATANA |U— AATA- 
mefa: auaa ia WAY, aed CANNA | 
xx g wfünmfrexfuur « feum <fa wa: Op. cit, Vol. I, p. 129 (Gaekwad 
Oriental Series). The maxim refers to the peculiar practice of a tigress as she 
carries her sleeping whelp from one place to another holding it between her 
sharp claws without causing the least hurt thereby. In the extant Päāņinīya 
Szhsa, too, this maxim is found to be employed. Compare: wat wem Wd 
yard egret a q del war yaatenat aaqaula maq —Kärikā. 25. 
I have been able to trace the maxim in the Mahabharata, Santiparvan, undet 
the section dealing with ceri. Compare: wwar wY« UY HAT TF MM | 
"wap [224 Wate x age rear fears wena cote | ata cw wir gad 
ge sw NE 1—05. cit., Chap. 88, vv. 4-5 (Bangabasi Edition, Calcutta). 
IX. aAA Milking a she-ass’. The nydya probably signifies “a 
_ fruitless endeavour’, and thus has a parallel in the maxim—araenuctarea, 90 


: = frequently met with. It occurs in the Locana commentary of Abhinavagupta on 
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Anandavardhana's Dhvanydloka, I. The text is! quoted. below PI he wa a 

faca AE waar aa asiem fa ESAN RANS S 
aq q aa faaagaga fa: 

gaa | A X Sane Soy TIS 

ad srrafea N asaz aaga, N o / 

a arare} gagi wae weg eke 6099. 


safe satiate sda gaa a fe ASTU ATTA TARTS: | 
quif«— à 


> / 
C ff 


UA TF AUCH CACY XT xu-xsfa cavum | 

wa <a RAin- R cee atfafcag iccfa a a wath Wurm fuss 
wi wr naca aAa aue are vere méWIe rw qa tes OP. cit., pp. 120-21 
(Chawkhamba Sanskrit Series Edn.). 

X. wfümarerrg—Sayana makes use of this maxim in his commentary 
on the Aifareya Brülmana, XXX. 2: “ar yen wdiewdl sreunGuu IYAT 
teat featar weYewdl ealar eeat aqul wdrewdldd afwrareania warafta: ufssTura 
TARAS Sea faeta qaas seven 1"—05. cit., Vol. IT, p. 769 (Anandasram 


: Edition, Poona). Does it refer to the process of stringing together gems of 


different types in the form of a necklace in which they are arranged alternately ? 


XI. cefanzqagifaaaataeaaqra—This maxim which can be rendered in 
English as ‘the maxim of two adversaries seated together near the king's throne’ is 
found in Abhinavagupta’s Locana. It is employed to illustrate how two mutually 


antagonistic emotions like watt and «ww, normally in conflict, can be 
reconciled if they are subordinated to a third emotion, which is principal to each 
of them. Compare: “....aisiwaa wa faamama a aame- 
qafa Raga  fawarerefu agaaa tet maT exu 
aama ar aa narea a facta: wma — 0p. ci, p. 371. Govinda, 
too, in his Pradipa commentary makes use of this maxim: 44 WTZ£4i 4T qafa 
diaa aar orate ereresfufa aaan naaa weu 
wwerdt aaia a Aara 1—0f. cit., p. 272 (N.S.P. Edn.). 

XII. yuma: Aeq mure fure] ya: saadaa This interesting 
maxim has been used by Candidasa in his gloss on the Kavyaprakasa text: fsram:- 
wgiaray wert frag NARI seit WI Wow xererfwarfewiersargreat nma 
aramaq on which he comments as follows: “... mde qutaganfagwixfu fata fa 
qatraafafan: Srwvcerfafasfesufw sar dea | gufey aag a nA 
amaaa fe qup wc cwm) ae afafa) xerunt fiery xfa sunl wu. 
aae ai a aaia xfa aAA We, WI aA | A S ara 

aaa wuwepererq CHUTES FATT une: 

E SS EM area aurei fag ga: saat free: 1” 
—Op. cit., pp. 39-40. : 

E E lids too is found in Candidasa's commentary. The 

aa Wb HAUT xw TY Wasa, WI F 


passage in which it occurs runs as follows: aa à 
WRIA | Gal, aaar WH ware (?) anaa aaga- meara Wate 
; : aay Fa: mu A AR ! 


: adafafa: | 
Xa gaeau: Taq ATARATA afafa A 
aR dafa e agai- gana SAAANTTN afeaqad WRAN 


anama: I—Of. cit., p. 124. The meaning is obscure. 
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XIV 3 3 T —The maxim is to be found in an extract 
XIV. yeaz EGEIGRS EH ays LE TÉ : 
from the Sahityacüdamami, a gloss on Mammata's Kavyaprakasa by Bhattagopàla, 
as cited in the commentary Kamadhwn on Vamana's KavyalamkarasütravytH. 
Compare: *.... waaa Raa feist aq mafaa ZNAI WA, RA- 

= Sy m pe CC bu 
rer Garis: aTar-xfa | "EIN: aeaa Bere serrate WI 
qene maA” <iq) Raasay “ates guru 
ada ad ara acafatefetcta " 11—Op. cit., p. 6 (Benares Sanskrit Series 
Edition). The mydya is obscure. “yeg”, however, is a ‘particular species of 


sugarcane’.? 
BISHNUPADA BHATTACHARYA. 


PADAKARA—A FORGOTTEN GRAMMARIAN? 


Sanskrit grammatical tradition is unanimous as to the Trinitarian authority in 
respect of the Paninean system.? Panini—the eponymous Sütrakara, Katya- 
yana—the Varttikakara, and Patarjali—the Bhasyakara, are regarded as consti- 
tuting the highest court of appeal with regard to the validity of any grammatical 
form.4 But it seems that tradition has somewhat mysteriously forgotten another 
great authority of the Paninean school—the fourth of the above big three. He is 
the Padakara, whose real name has not been recorded in any grammatical treatise 
as far as my knowledge goes. The references to this forgotten author that I 
have been able to trace, all cite him as Padakara. It is probable that Pada? was 
the name, or part thereof, of the treatise of which he was the author. 

The earliest reference, perhaps, to this treatise, viz. Pada, is to be traced in 
a verse of the Ramayana, where it is mentioned side by side with other gramma- 
tical works of repute like the Vrifi—probably the one composed by Kuni, and the 
Sanigraha of Vyadi—the prototype of the extant M. ahabhasya.5 

The next positive reference to Padakara, as one of the highest grammatical 
authorities, and the Pada as an independent treatise on grammar is traceable in the 
following two verses of Bhamaha's Kavyalamkara, the earliest systematic treatise on 
Sanskrit poetics: 

sutrambhasam padavarttam parayana-rasatalam | 
dhatunadiganagraham dhyanagrahabyhatphalam //—VI. x. 


sutrakrt-padakare'sta-brayogad. yo'nyatha bhavet / 
tam apta-sravaka siddheh Sabdahinam vidur yatha ||—IV. 22.6 


1 It is actually found in the edition of the Sahityacudàmani as published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, Pt. I, p. 11. 


* Comp. “aquafaat araq gearetacay ca wafrafy eearfamerawat "— Govinda's 
a M 
Pradipa, p. 131. Also—“ gari guam ERI andata srergat AE 


Kavyanuésasana, p. 132 (N.S.P. Edn.). 
3 Cf. trimuni vyakaranam. Vide also: vākyakāram Vararucim bhasyakaram Patanjalim/ 
Paninim sūtrakārañ ca pranato'smi munitrayam/ 3 

4 nahi Bhasyakara-Varttikakarabhyam abhiyuktatarah kaácid asti.—Kaiyyata in his 
Pradvpa on the Bhasya on P. IV. 2. 100. Vide NSP. Edition, Vol. IV, p. 186. 

5 sasutravrttyarthapadam/sasangraham siddhyati vai kapindrah—Utlarahkanda, LXI. 55. 

6 [tiscurious to note that T. V. Naganatha Shastry, the translator and annotatorof Bhamaha's 
Kavydlamkara, construes Padakara as being a reference to the author of the Padapatha—most 
probably the celebrated Siakalya. But the interpretation is fanciful, as Sakalya—the Padakava— 
cannot be regarded as a grammarian in the strictest sense of the term. Vide: na laksanena 
padakara anuvarttyah, padakarair nama laksanam anuvarttyam.—Mahdbhasya. do 


5B z 
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It is probable that a similar reference to the self-same Padakára and his work is 
covertly hinted at by means of double entendre in the oft-quoted stanza of the Sz£u- 
palavadha : 

anutstitra-padanyasa sadoytlih sannibandhana / 

Sabdavidyeva no bhati rajanitir apaspasa |/—II. x12. 


though Mallinatha fails to grasp the hint due to the obvious loss of tradition and 
consequently falls upon a tortuous course of interpretation. ! 

Vamana-Jayaditya in their Kasikavrtti on P. VIII. 2. 58 refer to one Pada- 
Sesakara.? Whether this Padagesakara is identical with the Padakara noted above 
isa dubious question. Most probably, Padasesa was in the nature of an appendix 
to the original treatise, viz. the Pada, of the above-mentioned Padakara. 

A still more positive reference to the Padakara is to be found in Ksirasvamin's 
commentary on Amara's Lexicom, where he teaches the etymology of the term 
vivadüka. The form cannot be derived strictly according to Panini’s aphorism, 
for in P. III. 2. 166 Panini has enjoined the suffix aka only in the case of three 
radical stems, viz. /yaj-, Jjap- and /das-, when the frequentative suffix 
-yaÀ has been elided thereafter. He has not mentioned ~vad- in that aphorism. 
So how can the form vávadüka be grammatically correct? As a solution of this 
question Ksirasvamin quotes an işti of the Padakara wherein the suffix aa is specially 
taught in the case of the radical stem A/vad- after the elision of the frequentative 
suffix. 

The last reference to Padakàra that I have been able to trace is found in Skanda- 
svamin’s commentary on Vaska’s Nirukta I. 3, where in connection with the dis- 
cussion about the independent significance of prepositional particles like pra-, para-, 
etc. the commentator quotes the view of Padakara in corroboration of the view of 
Gargya who upholds the significance of prepositions even though used independently 
of any verbal form. 

The cumulative evidence of all these citations and references go to prove the 
existence of a Padakàra—a great authority on the Paninean system but now 
absolutely forgotten due to a break in the continuity of the older tradition. 


BISHNUPADA BHATTACHARYA. 


+ anyatra/ anutsütrapadanyüsà anutsūtraksarā istyupasamkhyànanairapeksyena  sütrü- 
ksarair eva sarvarthapratipadako nyüso vrtti-vyakhyàna-granthaviseso yesam sā tathoktàü.—4/oc. 
cil. 


3 Vide: vàvadyate/ tacchilo vàvadükah/ ‘yaja-japa uec (PE 1001. 2. 166)—ityatra vader 
upadeégah karyah—iti Padakaravakyüd tkah/—Ksirasvamin on Amarakosa, ITI. 1.35. It should 
be noted that this view of Padakara has not been referred to cither in the Kasikavrtti or in the 
Padamanjari. Thus, the possibility that Ksirasvamin might be quoting from Haradatta’s 

adamanjart and that it is the latter that is referred to as the Pada in an abbreviated way is 
tuled out ipso facto. We should note here en passant that Haradatta was the author of a larger 
work called Mahdpadamanjavi, besides the one already extant which is but an abridgement of 
the former as is evident from a comparison of the names. E: P UNE E 
Maha; ljaryam asmabhih prapaücitah.—Padamanjart on P. I. 1. 20, Vol. I, p. 72. " . 

: DEE a ae rian ee eva adhyavasatum rid apica CE 
arthapratitir dráyate tatra kevalasyapi prayogah/ “yad udvato nivato yasi niskausambir "- 
iti/ Eni habyc hi sati taddhita-samasiu na syatam/ abhyupagamyaitat simarthyam pelakan 
&ha—'" upasargas ca punar evam-atmakah yatra kriyavaci Sabdah prayuj yate tatra kriya-vis sem 
àhuh/ yatra tu na prayujyate tatra sasüdhanam SPEM an E a Ere d t 

arth: iva ni te’—Op. cit, Vol. I, p. 35 (edited by L. Sarup). The pa as- 
canal co mae iets is found verbatim in Haradarto S Palamara on = y 2 
II8:'upasargah punar evamaütmakah yad uta srutayam kriyayam | am eva v HERREN 
ügacchatiti/ Sus tu na érüyate tatra kriyavisistam sadhanam imu e x: 
Vol. II 271. Yet it is prima facie impossible that Skandasvamin should be citing from 


Haradatta's Padamarnjar:, as the former preceded the latter by several centuries. 
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A NOTE ON THE SARATTHAPPAKASINI 


The Saratthappakasini is a commentary on the Samyutta Nikāya of the Sutta 
Pitaka written by Buddhaghosa, a celebrated commentator of the ‘Theravada 
Buddhism, who lived in the fifth century A.D., at the request of a thera named 
Jotipala. The Pali Text Society of England founded by T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys 

- Davids has published this work in three volumes under the capable editorship of 
F. L. Woodward. The first volume deals with the commentary on the Sagatha- 
vagga. The second volume contains meanings and explanations of the contents 
of the Nidanavagea, Khandhavagga and Salayatanavagga. The third volume gives 
a lucid explanation of the contents of the Salayatanavagga and Mahavagga. The 
P.T.S. edition contains a very exhaustive and useful index. There are palm-leaf 
MSS. and incomplete Sinhalese editions of this important commentary. This 
book can be had in print also in Burma. This work is rich in historical and geo- 
graphical information and throws a flood of light on the social, political, moral, ethical 
and religious history of India. Anga and Magadha are described as having plenty 
of food.  Jetavana was the forest of Prince Jeta who made, improved and looked 
after it. Init a hermitage was built by Anathapindika, a householder, at a cost of 
fifty-four kotis of wealth, which was made a gift to the congregation of bhikkhus 
headed by the Blessed One.3 Savatthi was the place where Buddha used to go on 
alms and Jetavana was the place where he lived.4 As regards Tapodarama,5 the 
arama was so called because it had a lake the water of which was hot. At the foot 
of the Vebhara hill there was an abode of the nagas which looked like a devaloka for 
its splendour. In the playground of the nagas there was a big lake. According 
to Buddhaghosa, there were two lohakumbhi hells round Rajagaha and as the river 
flowed through these hells, the water became hot. Tapoda is the name of the stream 
which flowed into and fed the Tapoda lake. Buddhaghosa explains the Pali Girib- 
baja as meaning ‘an enclosure of hills’ (IL, 159). Giribbaja or Girivraja may, there- 
fore, be taken to simply mean a “hill-girt city’. Buddhaghosa speaks of antonagara 
and bahinagara, ‘the inner city’ and ‘outer city’ of Rajagrha, each of which contained 
a large population, nine crores of people, as he estimated (I, 313). The figure given 
is obviously an exaggerated one. 

Sitavana was the name of a susanavana or cemetery grove. ‘The site was 
used for a sivathika or charnel field where the dead bodies were thrown or left to 
undergo a natural process of decay. Nearby was the Sappasandikappabhara, a 
snake-hood-like declivity of the neighbouring rock.? > 

The deer-park at Maddakucchi was an important site in or about Rajagrha. 
Buddhaghosa takes Maddakucchi to be the actual name of the park where the 
antelopes were allowed to live freely, without fear, and offers the following fanciful 
explanation for the origin of the name. ‘The park came to acquire the name Madda- 
kucchi or “Rubbed-belly’ from the circumstance that here Bimbisara's queen, 
mother of Ajatasattu, tried to cause abortion with a view to killing the inimical 
child in the womb by getting her belly rubbed (I, 177). Maddakucchi must have 


OO ——— 


1 B. C. Law, A History of Pali Literature, II, 439. 2 Saratthappahasinz (P.T.S.), I, 15- 
2077: 7 Ih, 7, 4 Ibid., I, 13. 5 Ibid., I, 38. 
© S.P., Siamese edn., III, 17: Stlavane ti evam namake susanavane. ; 
7 Ibid., IIL, 17: Sappasandikappabhare ti sappaphana-sadisatàya evamladdhanāme pabbhare. 
8 I, 78: te Tathagatam mancasivikaya maddakucchim nayimsu. 

9 Siamese edn., III, 413: Pafibhana-Küto ti eko mahanto pabbatasadiso mariyadapasano. 
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from the Yakkha or the Vakkha derived his name from the hill! The Sanskrit 
Indraka' is an architectural term, meaning ‘a council hall’. It might be that 
the abode of the yakkha concerned was just a hall-like stone structure marked by 
the presence of a sacred tree. Sappini occurs as the name of a river or rivulet in 
the neighbourhood of Rajagaha. It, as its name implies, was a stream with a winding 
course, Buddha used to Sojourn occasionally on its bank.2 A Buddhist establish- 
ment was founded at Ekanala in Dakkhinagiri. Ekanala was a brahmin village 
in Dakkhinagiri, an important locality which lay to the south of the hills of Raja- 
gaha.? Buddhaghosa points out that the period covered by the evolution of in- 
vertebrates is much longer than that of the evolution of vertebrates. ‘The history 
of the Vepulla mountain is to be traced from an iutermediate period when the verte- 
brates proper had not appeared in this earth (II, 158). Mahàvana was a natural 
forest, the trees of which grew up naturally and they were not planted. "This big 
forest stretched in a line with the Himalayas without any break (I, p. 67). Aggalava 
cetiya was the chief shrine of Alavi. Before the advent of the Buddha, the Aggalava 
and Gotamaka shrines were inhabited by the yakkhas and nagas. When the Buddha 
was born they were driven out by men who built many monasteries there (I, p. 268). 
The Mandakini pond lay in the Chaddantavana and was fifty yojanas in extent. 
The half of this pond contained transparent water and the water of the other half 
was waist deep and was full of white lotuses (I, pp. 280ff). Gaya has been described 
as a village (I, p. 302). Ganga and Yamuni are referred to as great rivers (II, p. 54). 
The city of Sumsumaragiri in the territory of the Bhaggas was so named because 
when it was being built, an alligator made a sound and after the voice of the alligator 
the city got its name (II, p. 249). Badarikarama stood at a distance of one gavuta 4 
from the Gositarama (II, p. 316). The mango-grove of Ambapáli, a famous courtesan 
of Vaisali, contained a monastery built by Ambapali who dedicated it to the Buddha 
whose doctrine she adopted when she heard the Master preaching it (III, p. 177). 
In the city of Nalanda there was a mango-grove called Pavarika-ambavana. A 
merchant who was the owner of this grove became devoted to the Buddha when 
he heard the latter preaching Dhamma. ‘The mango-grove was handed over to the 
Buddha for the use of the savigha (III, p. 207). Afüjanavana was so called because 
the flowers of the garden were collyrium-coloured (III, p. 247). ‘The way to upa- 
valtana, the sala grove of the Mallas, lay on the other side of the river Hirafifiavati 
(I, p. 222). The people of Ayujjhanagara built for the Buddha a vihāra in a spot 
surrounded by a forest near the curve of the river Sarajü (II, 233-4). Sukarakhata 
was a cave. It was made during the time of Kassapa Buddha. In course of time 
it was buried in the earth. A pig dug the earth near it. After a shower of rain the 
earth was washed out and the cave became exposed. A forester (vanacaraka) saw 
it and removed the earth round it. He cleaned the cave, fenced it, built its doors 
and windows and furnished it with all the requisites. He then handed it over to 
the Buddha for his residence (III, p. 249). The Salalagara hermitage was so named 
because it was full of sweet scented salala trees. According to the commentator 
it got its name from the fact that salala tree stood at its gate (III, p. 263). The city 
of Vaisali was so named because it grew big iu size by the walls which went round 
the city thrice.5 The Rajakarama monastery was so called because it was built 
by the king Pasenadi of Kosala. ‘The heretics being jealous of the popularity of 
Buddha intended to build a monastery for themselves near the Jetavana. They 
made a present of a hundred thousand Kahapanas to Pasenadi so that he might 
not raise any objection. When Buddha learnt of the evil intention of the heretics 
because of the great uproar they made while preparing the preliminaries of the 
building, he sent Ananda to Pasenadi to have the construction stopped. But 


1 I, 300: Indakassa 'ti Indakütanivasino yakkhassa yakkhato hi kütena kitato ca vakkhena 


namam laddham. M d 
2 T, 219: Sabpini-nàmikàya nadiyà tire. 
3 I, 242: Dakkhinagirimiva ti Rajagaham 
aithi. Tasmim janapade, tattha viharassapi tad eva naman . 


namam. d E 
4 A little less than two miles. 5 S.P., III, p. 265. 
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Pasenadi refused to see Ananda or even Sariputta or Moggallana as he was already 
bribed by the heretics. Thereupon the Buddha with a large number of bhikkhus 
went to Pasenadi who received him and the monks very cordially entertained 
them to a meal. At the end of the meal Buddha gave a discourse on the evil of 
bribery and of creating an opportunity for the virtuous people to quarrel among 
themselves. Listening to the discourse Pasenadi filled with remorse had the here- 
tics expelled from that place and built a monastery for his own use at the spot 
where the heretics intended to build one for themselves and with the same materials 
which the latter had collected Isipatana was so called because the sages on 
their way through the air got down here or started from this place. On their aerial 
journey, on the Gandhamadanapabbata, paccekabuddhas having spent seven days 
in contemplation bathed in the Anotatta lake and came to human habitations 
through the air.? : 

Mallika was the chief queen of Udena of Kosambi. She was the daughter of a 
poor garland-maker. One day while returning home after purchasing a cake from 
a shop she found the Blessed One going on alms surrounded by the bhikkhus. She 
instead of taking the cake offered it to the Master who accepted it. When Ananda 
asked him about the merit of this gift, Buddha replied that she would be the chief 
queen of Kosala on that very day. On that day Udena being defeated by his 
nephew Ajatasattu at Kasigama, on his way back to Kosala stopped in front of the 
shop of Mallika’s father waiting for the army. Mallika did her service. The king 
being pd with her service took her to the royal palace and made her the chief 
queen. 

Migaramata was born as the daughter of a banker named Dhanafjaya, son of 
Mendaka of the Bhaddiya city. She was named Visakhi. She was married to 
Punnavaddhana, the son of a Savatthian banker named Migara who used to call 
his daughter-in-law as mother. So she was named Migaramata (p. 148). 

Kisagolami.—Her name was Gotami. As she was very lean and thin she was 
known as Kisa. It is said that once in Savatthi treasure amounting to 80 kotis 
belonging to a merchant appeared to have turned into a charcoal. The owner 
thinking that certainly there must be a virtuous man present here by whose virtue 
this treasure would get back its original appearance, filled the jars with those pieces 
of charcoal, and kept them in a Shop. He took his seat by their side. A poor girl 
with a piece of half widsaka came to the shop to bring fuel. Seeing gold in the jars 
she asked him, ‘When you have got so much treasure in the shop, how much do you 
Possess in your house?’ "The merchant seeing gold in the jars was astonished and 
thought that she must be a virtuous one. Her very presence was the cause of 
turning the charcoal into gold. He then requested the father of the girl to give 
her 5 pee ste ee oo His request was complied with.4 = 

osaka Bharadvaja.—He was so called by the san itika is sai 
have reviled the Tathagata with 500 verses.5 $ SECO ONIS COSE 

Sundarika Bharadvája.— Bhàradvaja was called Sundarika as he is said to 
have made fire oblation (aggi-juhana) on the bank of the river Sundarika.6 

Vangisa.—This thera, in his previous birth, during the time of the Buddha 


Padumuttara, seeing an intelligent disciple, gave him Some charities and after 


Master, who pointed out to him the 32 processes of meditatio Kai 7 
by practising which he attained arahantship.? n (Kammatthanas), 


1 S.P., III, p. 283. 2 Ibid., III, p. 296. 3 T, p. 140. A ; 
Don P- 229. Cue P- 233- ?I P. 140. I, p. 190 
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The Sakyas and the Koliyas used to draw water from the river Rohini which 
formed the boundary between their territories. Once in the month of Jaistha when 
the crop was withering, the cultivators of the two territories met together. There- 
upon the Koliyas said, ‘If both of us use the water of this river, it will not serve the 
purpose of either of us. So you better allow usto use this water’. At this the Sakyas 
retorted, “You shall have your treasuries filled and the granaries full by using this 
water. We shall have to go to your doors for grains with bags in the hands and 
money in the pockets. No, we shall not be able to do that.’ ‘The Koliyas dis- 
agreed and a quarrel ensued. ‘The Koliyan cultivators said, ‘You go away with 
your own men. You, of late, carried on sexual intercourse with your own sisters 
like dogs and jackals.’ The Sakyas replied, ‘You go away with your diseased 
children. You lived on a jujube tree (Kolarukkha) like helpless and wretched 
animals.’ In this way the quarrel continued.! A rich householder of Rajagaha 
had a seven-storied house fitted with gates.? The commentator points out that 
Santhagara is a hall where any art or craft is learnt and taught.3 

The Brahmalokas which are the abodes of the anagamis and the Arahats 
(Khinasavas) are designated as pure residences.4 Restraint of the senses, dhutanga 
practices, patience and self-torment—all these are involved in the practices of 
morality. Saddhamma is explained in the commentary as the term which includes 
the five szlas, ten silas and four objects of recollection or mindfulness.® 

As regards the heretical teachers, Pürana was his name and Kassapa was the 
gotta to which he belonged. Mokkhali was called Gosala as he was born in a cow- 
shed. Pakudha belonged to the lineage of Katyayana. Ajita was called Kesa- 
kambala as he used to wear blankets made of fur.? 

There was a class of Brahmin teachers called Sankhyapasanda brahmanas 
who roamed about in the country instructing the masses in the law of karma by 
means of pictures of happy life in heavens and miserable life in hells that were 
labelled with appropriate inscriptions.8 

Mara was called papima or the sinful one because he engaged himself in com- 
mitting sins and led others to adopt the sinful path. He had many other names 
such as kanha (the black one), adhipati (the ruler), vasavatti (the domineering), antaka 
(the bringer of an end), namuci, and pamattabandhu (friend of the slothful).9 

There are various kinds of loka (world): (I) the world of sensory aggregates 
(khandhaloka), (2) the world of elements (dhatuloka), (3) the world of the sphere of 
perception (ayatana loka), (4) the world of prosperity and splendour (sampatubhava 
loka), and (5) the world of failures and misfortunes (vipattibhava loka). 

One world : all beings live on food. 
Two worlds : mind and matter (mama and riipa). 
Three worlds : threefold feeling (fisso vedand). 
Four worlds : four kinds of nutriments (catfaro ahara). 
Five worlds : the factors of the fivefold clinging to existence. 
Six worlds : the sixfold inward spheres of perception. 
Seven worlds : sevenfold phases of mental life. 
Eight worlds : the eight worldly conditions. 
Nine worlds : ninefold abode of sentient beings. 
Ten worlds  : the ten spheres of perception. 
Twelve worlds : the twelve spheres of perception.!? 
i ds: mitla bija, khandha bija, phalu 
U Lo. oe ud E ae eiue Rattings and joints, beider 
bija, agga-bija, bija-bija or plants propagated DY , NUR DEN NDA 
shoots and seeds. ‘They are called seeds because they have the characteristic o: 


germinating.11 
2 I, p. 313. 
3 H > H 
3 a Urn ti sippaganhanasalàyam—1l1, 301; Rhy B Dea Buddhist India, 195 M 
4 I, p. 75. 5 I, p.94. A ee 5 
1 ; i Atihasalint). I, p. 169. 
a pup. 327; cf. Expositor, I, 85 ( ) uibs 
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According to Buddhaghosa, there is no hell known by the name of Pahasa 
miraya. This name is given to one of the closed apartments of the Avici hell where 
beings sing and dance.! In the Roruva hell beings were burnt by fire.2 


The commentator refers to the four kinds of Buddha: (1) Sabbasiubuddha, 


_ the Buddha who has attained sambodhi (enlightenment) by practising paramita, 


(2) Paccekabuddha, self-dependent Buddha; he is so called because he has attained 
perfection by practising paramitas for hundreds and thousands of kalpas; (3) 
Catusacca Buddha, the master of the four truths; and (4) Suta Buddha who has heard 


. much, i.e. learned (bahussuta).8 


Oghas (floods of ignorance and vain desires which Sweep a man down—he 
is far away from the security of emancipation) are four in number: (i) kama-ogha, 
sensuality—the exciting desire for five kinds of pleasurable attachment; it takes 
its birth in the eight kinds of intention which are accompanied by greed; (ii) bhava- 
ogha, the desire and longing for birth in the form and formless worlds ; it takes its 
birth in the four kinds of desires; there are two other floods, e.g. ditthi-ogha (specula- 
tion) and avizja-ogha (ignorance).4 ` 

Gods while coming down to the human world give up their natural complexion 
and power and approach human beings well-adorned, taking a coarse and material 
appearance and endowed with supernatural power.5 

Once many sea-faring merchants sailed in a boat on the sea. While proceeding 
at a great speed waves dashed against the boat and filled it with water. While the 
boat was sinking, the merchants remembered the names of the gods for rescue. 
One of them sat crosslegged like a saint pondering over his own moral virtues. 
Others asked him why he remained patient and unafraid of. He replied that he 
had taken refuge in the three gems. Others expressed their desire to take refuge 
in them. He then divided them into seven batches, each containing roo, and 
taught them five moral precepts. Seven hundred merchants were drowned and 
after death were reborn in Tavatimsa heaven on account of their accepting the moral 
precepts while dying. 'The merchant who played the róle of the preceptor was 
reborn in the Golden-Vimana.6 

Kokalika bhikkhu was the son of the merchant Kokalika who belonged to the 
city of Kokalika. He after renunciation used to live in the monastery built by his 
father. Once when the Buddha was living in Savatthi, two senior monks reached 
the city and came to the monastery of Kokalika who offered them his services. 
They asked him not to make public the fact of their presence in his monastery 
At the end of the rainy season when those monks wished to go away, Kokalika 
requested them to wait for a day more. He then entered the city and informed 
people of their presence in his monastery. People began to come in batches with 
gifts for them. They did not accept the gifts. They at first showed that they 
were not at all avaricious, but they afterwards became greedy. This was the 
opinion of Kokalika about them.7 


during six years of extreme penances prior to the attainment of hi i 
This disease often gave him troubles even after his Buddhahood 8 aient: 
The Buddha is known as Dasabala because he is possessed of ten p i 
may be classified under two heads: physical Sit (kayabala) aud ita Rane 
of wisdom (jnanabala). ‘The physical strength of the Blessed One is to be compared 
‘with that of the elephant. One cannot be a Buddha only by physical strength 
because it forms only the outward strength of a man which is considered insigni- 
ficant. This strength cannot help a man for full Comprehension of suffering, for 
abandoning the origin of suffering, for the cultivation of the Path, and for the 
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Tathagata (i.e. the Buddha). These powers are characterized by stability and 
support which are really the forces of wisdom.! 

The commentator gives an explanation why the Buddha roared liked a lion. 
A contrast has been made between the lion and the Tathagata. The Tathagata 
is described as the lion because he possesses the capacity of restraining himself 
from the worldly powers. He has also the powers of putting down the views and 
theories propounded by other teachers. The Tathagata like the lion was not 
afraid of anything in this world and he was the most skilful amongst the members 
of eight assemblies of human and divine beings.? 

Buddhaghosa refers to two kinds of measure, nali and dona, but he has not 
explained them.’ He says that the sandal of Benares (käsīka candana) was very 
smooth.4 He also refers to the cow-killer (goghataka) who not only kills cows but 
severs flesh from the bones and sells it; thus he earns his living. He mentions four 
kinds of lions: (1) grass-eating lion (tinasīha), (2) black lion (kdalastha), (3) light 
yellow lion (pandustha), and (4) lion with mane (kesara siha). "The lion which lives 
on grass has the colour of its skin like that of a greyish blue cow. The black lion 
also lives on grass. ‘The third one which lives on flesh has its body as big as a cow 
and the colour of its skin is like that of a withered leaf. The last one has got a red 
face, a tail and 4 feet, three red stripes running from above its head down to the 
middle of the back, and then turning towards the right come to an end between the 
thighs. On the shoulders lie the manes spread there like valuable blankets. The 
rest of the body is as white as the crushed sal; seed or the conchshell dust or the 
cotton.6 He also mentions four kinds of snakes: (I) wooden-mouthed (katthamukha), 
(2) putrid-mouthed (piti-mukha), (3) fire-mouthed (aggi-mukha), and (4) weapon: 
mouthed (sattha-mukha). The body of a man bitten by a wooden-mouthed snake 
becomes stiff like a piece of dry wood. The body of one bitten by a putrid-mouthed 
snake becomes festered and flows down like a rotten ripe jack fruit. If a human 
body is bitten by a fire-faced snake, it becomes burnt and strewn over in the air 
like ashes. If a weapon-faced serpent bites a man, his body is destroyed like a place 
struck by a thunder.? ; f 

According to the commentator there are four kinds of lying down (x) of those 
human beings who indulge in sensual pleasures (kamabhogiseyya), (2) of the departed 
spirits (pelaseyya), (3) of those beings lying like a lion (sthaseyya), and. (4) of those 
beings lying like that of the Tathagata (Tathagataseyya). Those who indulge in sensual 
pleasures lie on the left side and cannot lie on the right. The departed spirits on 
account of their bony constitution and want of flesh and blood lie down on the 
back. The lion putting the tail between the thighs lies down on the right. It sleeps 
placing the two front legs together and keeping the tail between the thighs. Sleeping 
throughout the whole day, it awakes. Finding no disturbance it gas up, shakes 
its manes and roars loudly three times and then goes in quest of food. 


B. C. Law. 


BUDDHAGHOSA'S PAPANCASUDANI 


(COMMENTARY ON THE MAJJHIMA NIKAYA.) 


ccasuüdani i 7 Iajjhi Nikāya of the Sutta 
The Papañcasūdanī is a commentary on the Majjhima the | 
ue ed by Buddhaghosa at the request of a thera named pude in A 
style more o: less of the Sumangalavilasini, which is a commen a on ul s I gh 
: Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka, written by the same commentator who des es n e 
- fifth century A.D. This voluminous commentary on the Majjhima Nikaya has been 


2 II, p. 46; cf. P. pancastdani (P.T.S.), IL, 27. 
SD. 4 I, D en 5 II, p. 218 
EON a 7 III, p. 6. 8 III, p. 27 


6 IT, p. 283. 
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edited for the Pali Text Society of England by J. H. Woods, D. Kosambi, and 
I. B. Horner and published in five parts with an exhaustive index. . The Sinhalese 
and Burmese manuscripts of this commentary are available along with the printed 
editions in Sinhalese, Burmese and Siamese. This work is full of interesting infor- 
mation of varied nature, historical, geographical, ethical, moral and religious. 

' According to Buddhaghosa the city of Ukkattha was so named because it was 
built by the light of the torches at night, so that it could be completed within the 
auspicious time.! y 

Subhagavana at Ukkattha was a beautiful wood. People went there for festi- 
vities on account of the romantic nature of its surroundings.? 

There were two kinds of forest: one in which the trees and plants were planted 
and another in which they grew up spontaneously. Jefavana and Veluvana were 
the groves in which trees grew up spontaneously. Andhavana, Mahavana, and 
Adjanavana were groves in which trees were planted. In the Subhagavana trees 
were planted.3 

According to Buddhaghosa the city of Savatthi was so called because it con- 
tained the abode of the sage of Savattha. Buddhaghosa records another tradition 
according to which there was a caravan there and the people who assembled there 
asked each other what they had. ‘The reply was that everything was there and 
hence the name of the city was Savatthi (sabbam-atthi).4 Girivraja was so called 
because it stood like a vaja (cattle fold) surrounded on all sides by mountains.5 

Adhikakka was so called because it contained bathing requisites. It was a 
well-known bathing ghat.5 Buddhaghosa refers to Payaga as a ghat of the Ganges. 
Here the palace occupied by king Mahapanada was submerged.; Bahuka, Sun- 
darika, Sarassati and Bahumati are described as four rivers. Buddhaghosa says 
that none of them was of any use for internal purification.8 

The region where the people of Pubbavideha lived in former times came to be 
known as the Videha kingdom. ‘The regions where 
Uttarakuru formerly lived, came to be known 
Kuru respectively. Kammasadhamma was a town of the Kurus According 
to Buddhaghosa this town was spelt differently, Kammasadhamma and Kamma- 
sadamma. Tt was called Kammasadamma because an ogre named Kammasapada 
was subdued by the Bodhisatta. Buddhaghosa o 
of the ogre Kammasa who was also called Kammasapada. According to him 
Kammasa was the actual name. The element pada was added to his name because 


; hence the 


B regions to be 3,000 yojanas in extent.11 
Vesali was so named because of the Successive Increase in its size, Buddhaghosa 


gtves an account of the origin of this name.? The Vajji territory was thrice increased 
As it was increased again and again, the city came to 


3 I, p. 11 4T, b 
$ I, p. 178. ? I, p. 178. 8 1-5 22. 
10-17 p: 225: BN IECSD), O! 12 TI, pp. I9ff 
14 IT, p. 61. 15 TI, p, 63. 
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Sumsumaragiri was a city in the Bhagga country and its capital was so called 
Eee. on the very first day of its construction, a crocodile made a noise in a lake 
near by. 

According to Buddhaghosa Migadāya was so called because it stood at the 
place where assurance of fearlessness and safety was given to beasts and birds.2 

Rājagaha (lit. the abode of kings) was so called because it was the residence 
of the kings like Mandhātā, Mahagovinda. According to another tradition it was 
a human habitation during the time of the Buddhas while at other times the city 
was deserted and turned into an abode of the demons.? Rajagaha stood at a 
distance of 60 yojanas from Kapilavatthu and r5 yojanas from Sàávatthi: Kalan- 
dakanivapa was a woodland at Veluvana. It was so called because food was regu- 
larly given here to the squirrels. It is said that an-ancient king once came here for 
sports and being overdrunk fell asleep. Seeing him asleep his followers went out 
in search of fruit. A cobra being attracted by the smell of liquor began to approach 
the king. Seeing the imminent danger of the king, a tree spirit assumed the form 
of a squirrel, and roused the king by its chirping. ‘The king awoke and saw how his 
life was saved by a squirrel. He then gave orders that henceforth the squirrels 
of that locality would be regularly fed. The place therefore came to be known as 
Kalandakanivapa.® 

Before the advent of the Buddha, the Paccekabuddhas spent a week on the 
Gandhamadana mountain in meditation. Rising up from meditation they washed 
their faces at Anotatta lake, took their garments and almsbowls and then they came 
through the sky and got down at Isipatana. They then went back to Gandhama- 
dana mountain after taking their food which they received on begging. The place 
was called Isipatana because the sages on their way through the air came down here 
and left this place for their, Himalayan abode.9 

The distance from Buddhagaya to Gaya was three gavutas.? 

Nadika is described as a pond near which stood a village known by the same 
name.8  Gosingasalavana was a forest tract near Nadika. According to Buddha- 
ghosa, the forest was so called because the branches grew up, like the horns of a cow, 
from the trunk of a big sála tree which stood in this forest.  Mahavana was a big 
natural wood at Vaisali. It stretched in a line from Kapilavatthu to the Himalayan 
region and therefrom to the sea. It was marked by a boundary.!? The territory 
of Anga was named after its princes who were also known as the Angas.!! "The 
country of Kosala was the abode of Kosalan princes. Buddhaghosa gives a curious 
explanation of the origin of its name. It is said that when nothing could make the 
prince Mahāpanāda smile, his father offered a handsome reward for him who could 
do this. People came to the king’s palace and tried in vain to please Mahapanada. 
After seven long years Sakka sent a celestial actor who was Successful in making 
him smile. After this men started going back to their respective homes and on the 
way meeting friends and relations began to ask, How do you do? Are you al 
right?’ ‘The place where this took place came to be called Kosala on account o 
the repetition of the word ‘Kusala’ 2 


Buddhaghosa offers two explanations for the name of Kosambi: (1) it was so 


s grew in plenty in and around the country; and (2) 
called because Kosamba trees g p d Ot the sain ase dada 


the city we lled because it was built near the her à 
Gite built by a banker named Ghosita. _Jambudipa has been described 
as a forest (vana) while Pubbavideha as an island (dipa).14 ^ According to Buddha- 


i i ity of Campa. The lake Gaggara 

hosa, Campaka trees were 1n abundance in the city o! ; ; 
Sis near ie city. It was dug by the queen Gaggara. On its banks there was a 
large grove of Campaka trees famous for their sweetly scented flowers. Buddha 
stayed here on many occasions. The small village of Beluva stood near Vesali 


2 II, p. 65. 3 II, p. 134 
i m P B 6 II, p.134. . z m P- E 
7 II, p. 188—One gavuta = a little more ine a miles. ur P E 
M ID bo 13 [bid., pP: 389-390. 14 Ibid., 423. 
15 TIT, p. T. 
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towards the south of this city.1 Uttarapa was the region which lay to the north of 
the river Mahi. This region was also known as Anguttarapa, because it formeda part 
cf Angadesa on the other side of the river Mahi. Jambudipa was 10,000 yojanas in 
area. Of this vast area, 4,000 yojanas were covered with water and in the area of 
3,000 yojanas people used to live. Onan area of 3,000 yojanas stood the Himalaya 
mountain which was 5 yojanas in breadth and adorned with 84,000 peaks and 500 
rivers. In the Himalaya region lay seven big lakes, covering an area of more than 
2,000 yojanas. The lakes were Kannamunda, Anotatta, Rathakara, Chaddanta, 
Kunala, Mandakini and Sihappapata. Of these the Anotatta was surrounded by 
five hills and mountains, e.g. Sudassana, Citraküta, Kalaküta, Gandhamadana 
and Kailasa. Sudassanaküta, which was of golden colour, stood covering the 
Anotatta lake. The Citraküta- was covered with all kinds of jewels; while the 
Kalaküta was as black as collyrium. The Gandhamadana range was crowned with 
a table-land and its colour was green. It contained many kinds of medicinal herbs 
III, 34). 
DEN avara was a mango grove belonging to a banker named Pavarika 
of Nalanda, which was used as a pleasure grove. Pavarika built a monastery here, 
being pleased with the Master, after listening to his discourse. He dedicated it to 
the congregation of monks headed by the Buddha (III, 52). 

Koliya was so called because it was the abode of the Koliyan princes (III, roo). 
- The town of Haliddavasana was so called because at the time when it was being 
built, men in yellow dress observed the nakkhatta festival which was a ceremony 
held to observe a particular auspicious star or stars (III, 100). Makhadeva-ambavana 
" was made by king Makhadeva of Videha (III, 309). The palace of the prince Bodhi 
/ called Kokanada was built in the design of a hanging lotus (III, 321). ‘There was a 
j monastery in the Nigrodhārāma surrounded by a wall and fitted with doors and 

windows and adorned with a dining hall, a pavilion, etc. (IV, 155). 
Majjhimadesa which belonged to the Jambudipa was 300 yojanas in length, 
250 yojanas in breadth and 9oo yojanas in circumference. It was the abode of the 
Buddhas, Paccekabuddhas, senior disciples, 80 great disciples of the Buddha, para- 
mount sovereigns, and many eminent brahmin and khatriya householders (IV, 172). 
Tapodarama was so called because of the hot water lake situated in it. At the foot 
of the Vebhara hill there was a big abode of serpents comprising an area of 500 
yojanas. At that place there was a big lake in which serpents indulged in sportive 


= amusements. From that lake flowed the river Tapoda, the water of which was hot 
s - (V, 4-5) The rivers named Ganga, Vamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhü and Mahi 


take their rise from the Anotatta lake (II, 586—Sinhalese Ed.). 
The chieftains from Kuru country were known as the Kurus and the country 
was later named after them.2 ; 
Ls King Mahamandhata was a Cakravarttiraja, a title which he had acquired for 
= = having had a Ca£ra-ratana with the help of which he could go to any place he liked. 
RE He conquered Pubba-Videha, Aparagoyana, and Uttarakuru. While returning 
—— from Uttarakuru a large number of inhabitants of that country followed Maha- 
— tmandhata, and the place in Jambudipa where they settled came to be known as 
Kururattham.3 
pe Sundarika Bharadvaja was a brahmin belonging to Bharadvaja gotra. He was 
we ppicicn that a dip in the river Sundarika would remove all sins committed by a 
man.’ > 


d me, named Jivaka, was born as the son 
ha named Salavati. Wrapped up in rags he was thrown 
g the baby the crows began to cry and the prince Abhaya 


2015225: 


3 T, 225-226. 
5 I, 65. 
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enquired of it. He being informed of the real state of things sent for the child and 
got him reared up. As he was found living in the dust heap, he was called Jivaka. 
He was called Komarabhacca because he was brought up by the prince. He, out 
of devotion towards the Blessed One, built a monastery with all its necessary halls 
private chambers, etc., and presented it to the Saügha, headed by the Buddha.1 i 

Kassapa was his personal name. Buddha asked his followers to call Kassapa. 
They asked him as to which Kassapa the Master wanted to see ; the Blessed One then 
named him as Kumārakassapa, and this name continued till his death.2 

According to Buddhaghosa Pürana Kassapa was so named because with his birth 
the number of slaves in the family reached hundred. He fled from his master's 
house and on the way was robbed of his clothes by thieves. He entered a village 
being naked where he was considered by the people as virtuous and offered food. 
He afterwards renounced the household-life.3 

Makkhali Gosala.—Makkhali was his personal name and Gosāla was his epithet. 
Buddhaghosa takes Gosala as his second name because he was born in a cowshed.4 

Ajita Kesakambali—aAjita was his personal name. He was given the epithet 
of Kesakambali as he used blanket made of human hair.9 

Pakudha Kaccayana.—Pakudha was his personal name and Kaccáyana was 
his family name. He always used hot or tepid water. He considered it a sin to 
cross a river. According to Buddhaghosa his teaching has been described as nissi- 
rikaladdhi, i.e. the view which has lost its grandeur or splendour.9 

Buddhaghosa mentions four kinds of slave: (1) a born slave; (2) one purchased 
for slavery; (3) one captured by the enemy and employed as a slave; and (4) one 
who has taken up slavery as his profession. The commentator also refers to a 
messenger (fesanakára) and to one maintained by food and salary (bhattavetana- 
bhatta)." 

lo. refers to Santhagára which was a big hall. Before the hall was 
built, the chiefs stood discussing with one another such topics as 'Let here be the 
elephant-shed, let here be the horse-shed, let charity be made here’. As they had 
such discussions the hall was called San£Aagaára. Returning back to their respective 
houses, they found that the floors of their abodes were being plastered with mud 
and cowdung. They went back to the place where the Santhagara was built and 
they carried on their discussions there for two or three days. In this hall the chiefs 
discussed about their own welfare. As the chiefs were simply tribal chiefs they 


.could not do anything without taking the opinions of other fellow chiefs. So they 


all used to meet together in order to discuss various matters including even the time 
for ploughing, sowing, etc.8 j 1 vi 
F aidhe chosa Buc to the languages of Damila and Andhaka (Damilabhasa- 
Andhabhasa). ‘The languages of the Tamils and Andhras may roughly be said to be 
almost akin to the ‘Telegu language.? d 

Ber dis ctosa EE to 21 kinds of professional people, e.g. medical man, gambler, 
money-lender, trader in arms, trader in slaves, seller of spirits and liquor, butcher, 

i ison, etc.10 
Nos refers to Mara as Pajapati because he lords over a large assembly." 
According to the scholiast there are three kinds of gods: (1) Samunati-deva, con- 
ventional gods, i.e. kings, queens, princes, etc.; (2) Upapatti-deva, beings in a 
heavenly state, divine beings beginning with the Catummaharajikadevas ; and (3) 
Visuddhi-devd, divine beings of great religious merit, such as arahats, Buddhas. 
The commentator refers to four kinds of dsavas (sins po ERE i Nomad 
i i i ditthasava (speculation), an avijjā 
(sensuality), (2) bhavasava (lust of life), (3) diti l lation); ona aE A 
i ” “These sins have been destroyed and given up by ai 
go th for them to grow again as they have been burnt by the fire of VISION 
Buddhaghosa gives eight reasons for calling the Buddha a Tathagata. e 

previous Buddhas came for the welfare of all beings, so the Blessed Gotama came. 


: 5 4 II, p. 233- 
1 III, 45-46. : r 65. TOU j d s TI. p- 36. 
5 IT, p. 233. , PP- 233-234. : 12 [, 33. 13 I, 42. 
15738. 10 I, pp. 115 and 136. 1 T, 33. 23 E 
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As the previous Buddhas attained enlightenment by fulfilling the ten pãramitäs, so 
the Buddha did. Just after his birth Buddha Gotama walked seven steps towards 
the north as the previous Buddhas did. Taking his seat under a white umbrella 
he looked all around and said: ‘in this world I am the foremost and the best’. He 
destroyed desires for sensual pleasures by renunciation, malevolence by non-injurious 
desire, sloth and torpor by his tight vision, doubt by the analysis and exposition of 
Dhamma and ignorance by his knowledge. He fully realized the true characteristics 
of the four elements. He also realized the Four Noble Truths and Dependent 
Origination. He heard, knew, touched, tasted, and thought of all that was in exis- 
tence in the human world as well as in the world of gods. He took the róle of a 
preacher. What he preached and taught was complete, correct and perfect in 
meaning and exposition and to the point. His action was in agreement with his 
speech and vice versa. He overcame everything commencing from the highest 
Brahmaloka to the Avici hell! ^ The goal of the Brahmanas is Brahmaloka; 
that of the Tapasas is Abhassaraloka; that of the Paribbajakas is Subhakinnara- 
loka; and that of the Ajivikas is 4antamanasa (II, pp. x foll.). 

Buddhaghosa divides the right view into loktya and lokuttara. The knowledge 
of a work done and the knowledge of a matter which leads to truth come under the 
first category; while wisdom which comes under the Noble Kightfold Path falls 
under the second category.? 


of theft. The five constituent factors in theft are the following: (x) taking of other’s 
property, (2) consciousness of doing so, (3) intention to steal, (4) effort to steal, and 


According to the commentator men have got no right to approach ten classes 
of unmarried and ten classes of married women. The ten kinds of unmarried 
women are: a woman under the guardianship of her mother, father, parents, brother, 
sister, relative, clan, religious belief, a woman under engagement and a woman 
undergoing punishment. The ten kinds of married women are as follows: one 
bought by wealth, one becoming a wife through her free will, through love of property, 
through love of dress, one lawfully wedded by her parents, one who is taken from the 
poor classes, a slave-wife, a servant-wife, a woman captured in war and a mistress 
kept for the time being.5 

Buddhaghosa points out that the characteristic of falsehood is the volition of 
one desirous of representing to others an untrue thing as true.9 

As regards covetousness Buddhaghosa explains it as the process of inclining 
towards another's property when confronted with it. It has got two constituent 
factors: (x) another's property and (2) the desire to have another's property.? 

Ill-willis that which destroys welfare and happiness. Wrong view is that which 


sees wrongly. It has the characteristic of purported views and the offence varies 


according to the permanency and impermanency of the wrong views taken.8 


B. C. Law. 


4 I, pp. 198-199. 
8 I, 202. 
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KOKAMUKHA 


How epigraphy is progressing at present may be seen from the two of the 
Damodarpur copper-plate inscriptions where mention is made of Kokamukhasvamin 
and Svetavarahasvamin (E.I., Vol. XV, pp. 139 and 143). How the views of two 
of the great scholars of Bengal differ may be seen from the articles of Dr. D. G 
Sircar published in I.C., Vol. V, pp. 432-33 and I.H.Q., Vol. XXI, pp. 56-60; and 
that of Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri in B. C. Law Vol., Pt. I, pp. 88-91. It is interesting 
to note that how in the interest of history the Professor casts doubt on a conclusion 
of his friend and pupil Dr. Sircar. In the present case it is the conclusion that 
Adya Kokamukha is a form of Siva. It is based first upon Adyà and Kokümukha 
being appellations of Durga, consort of Siva, and secondly upon the term ndma- 
linga, which, according to Dr. Sircar, means ‘a Linga established after some one's 
name’, pointing to Kokamukhasvamin as Siva. Further, the land donated in 
favour of the deity was situated on the Himavacchikhara, which though it means 
“a peak or summit of the Himalayas’ is taken by Dr. Sircar to refer to a territorial 
unit not far from Damodarpur, called aranya or forest in line 8 of Damodarpur 
Copper-plate Inscription No. V. 

The above conclusions of Dr. Sircar are not accepted by Prof. Raychaudhuri 
on the strength of chapters 219 and 229 of the Brahma Purana which‘ prove beyond 
doubt that like Svetavarahasvamin with whom he is associated in the record, 
Kokamukha is a form of the varaha (Boar) incarnation of Visnu and that the 
Kokamukha /irtha was in the Himalayan region on the northern fringe of Bengal’. 
Irom the second of his articles it appears that Dr. Sircar’s attention had been 
drawn by Prof. Raychaudhuri to these chapters from the Brahma Purana. But 


. this Purana, says he, does not help us at all in determining the exact location of 


the temple of Varaha at Kokamukha in the Himalayas. He therefore draws the 
attention of the scholars to chapter 140 of the Varaha Purana styled Kokamukha- 
mahatinyavarnana, whether his quotations from this Purana render the point quite 
clear or not need not trouble us here. What we have to note is that it is not one, 
but two Puranas that describe the Kokamukha éivtha, namely, the Brahma Purana 
and the Varaha Purana. It was Prof. Raychaudhuri who first drew our attention 
only to the first of these Puranas. And it is Dr. Sircar who now draws our attention 
to both. I had a talk with a scholar in Calcutta, on the subject, and from what he 
has pointed out it is most surprising that attention to these two Puranas was 
drawn not very long ago by a Bengali scholar and in a well-known learned Journal. 
How this was not known to Prof. Raychaudhuri and Dr. Sircar is inexplicable. If 
we turn to pages 241-42 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (N.S.), 
Vol. XXVI, we find that Jogendra Chandra Ghosh refers to both the Puranas and 
quotes practically the same verses for the location of Kokamukha. : 
Three points now remain to be disposed of. They are both connected with the 
line Doùgā-grāme pirovan maya aprada atisrstakas —tad ahah —tat-kshetrasamipya- 
bhumau layor- Adya-Kokümukhasvámi-Svelavarahasvaminor —namallingamekan de- 
vakuladvayam=etat-koshthtkadvayan=cha karayitum=tcchamt, etc. (u. 6-8, p. 139, 
E.I., Vol. XV). "The first point is: what is meant by namallingamekam? | Dr. Sircar's 
interpretation of this phrase has already been given, as far as possible, in the language 
of Prof. Raychaudhuri. It at first meant 'a Linga established after’ some one's 
name', pointing to Kokamukhasvamin as Siva. But later on Dr. Sircar took 
Kokamukhasvamin as a form of Visnu, that is, Varaha. "Thereafter he somehow 
drops the phrase and gives no new interpretation. ‘The second point is: how £o 
interpret the words following it, namely: devalidacesyam- eiui Ro d 
The third point is: where were the donated lands situated? The village ca a 
Dongagrama, where the lands were situated, says Dr. Sircar, does not appear e 
far from Damodarpur, where the five copper-plate inscriptions were i X ma 
not quite easy for Ribhu Pala to send the income accruing iet y o dis 2x 
Nepal. He therefore made two temples of the same gods near the land Queue y 
granted together with two store-houses. In these he installed two Hoo CR T 
of the himavacchikhara which have been styled adya, ‘original’. out ha 
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a century later Amritadeva granted lands to the temple of Svetavaraha. This 
is no doubt one of the two founded by Ribhu Pala in the Damodarpur region, because 
here there is no reference to himavacchikhara, but to aty —àranya, ‘here in this forest A 
ad which no doubt, according to Dr. Sircar, formed part of the Kotivarsha vishaya. 
— — Sanskrit language is elastic so that this avanya may be taken to refer to some part of 
. — the Kotivarsha vishaya instead of to that part of Nepal which contains the Koka- 
mukha Ziha, as seems natural What we, however, cannot understand is that 
- when a Hindu speaks of erecting temples over two specific gods at one specific place, 
the builds those temples not over those two gods but over 'jmitation-gods of the 
. same names’, not at the original /ir//ia, but at a place far distant from it. What 
= further we do not understand is that he should not erect those structures at or 
mear Kotivarsha but in a jungle comprised in that district. : 
_ But what about namallingamekam? I had occasion to discuss this point with 
- £he Calcutta scholar referred to above. In his opinion these words have not been 
properly read either by Dr. Basak or Dr. Sircar. Will they or any other epigraphist 
oblige us with a more plausible reading ? 
S. C. SIRCAR, 
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JAINA BIBLIOGRAPHY by Chhote Lal Jain with a Foreword by Dr. Kali i 

A. ] : ) . Kalidas N. 

Bibliography Series No. 1 published by Mr. Satish Chandra Seal Hony. E 
Bharati Jaina Parisat, 1 Gour Laha Street, Calcutta, 1945). ' X 


Much has not yet been done in the field of Jainism which is still an unharvested one. A 
careful study of the Jain texts and commentaries will help a good deal towards a better under- 
standing of Jainism and Jain thought. The more we have useful works of this kind, the better 
for those interested in ancient Indian culture and civilization. Guerinot has left a valuable 
Jain Bibliography which is no doubt an indispensable guide. Mr. Chhote Ial Jain has recently 
published this Bibliography in which he has referred to the books quoted by other scholars in 
their works up to the year 1925. The author's method of treatment does not seem to be good. 
It is not at all an exhaustive bibliography. I think it my duty as a reviewer to point out some 
of the important omissions. The author has not made any mention of the important books 
published during this period by the Agamodaya Samiti, Jainadharma Prasáraka Sabha, Jaina 
Almananda Sabha and those published in the Sacred Books of the Jainas Series. They are as 
follows: Bhagavatt Sūtra (Agamodaya Samiti, I-III, Bombay, 1918-21), Aupapatika Sütra with 
commentary (ibid., 1916), Jiiata-Dharma-Kathanga (ibid., 1919), Niryávalika Sūtra with commen- 
tary (ibid., 1922), Avasyaka Sütra (ibid., 1916-17), Rajaprasnwa-Upànga (ibid., 1925), Acavanga 
Sūtra (ibid., 1916), Sütrakritanga (ibid., 1917), Upadesamalà and Tvisastisalakapurusacaritra 
(Jainadharma Prasáraka Sabha, 1908-c9), Dravyasamgraha (Sacred Books of the Jainas edited by 
Sarat Chandra Ghosal, 1917) and Kevalayamalakatha (Jaina Atmdnanda Sabha, 1916). It isa 
pity that the author has failed to mention such important Jain works as J. Charpentier's edition 
of the Uttaradhyayana Sūtra, Hoernle's edition of the Uvásagadasáo, Jacobi's edition of the 
Sthavirüvalicarita, Dhanpat Singh's edition of the Ultarádhyayanadipikà and S. C. Vidyabhu- 
sana’s Nydaydavatara (Arrah, 1915). I am ata loss to understand why such books as the Bhava- 
samgrahadih published in the Manihkchandra Digambara Jaina Granthamala, Kalpasütra, Subodhi- 
kátikà (Devchand Lalbhai), Santinatha Mahükávyam by Munibhadra Suri (Benares, 191 1), 
Darganasdra of Devasena (1918), Mallinàthacaritram (Benares, 1912), Visesavdsyakabhasya 
(Benares, 1918), Parsvanathcarityam (Benares, 1916) and Jambudivapannatti have escaped the 
attention of the author. Latthe's Introduction to Jainism published in 1905, P. K. Shah's Jain 
Dharma Nirüpana written in Gujarati and Rev. J. Stevenson's Navatatva ought to have been 
noticed by the author. However, the author has done some amount of useful work for which 
he deserves credit. In the next edition we hope he will try his best to make it more exhaus- 


tive and useful. 
B. C. Law. 


STUDIES IN INDIAN SOCIAL POLITY by Dr. Bhupendranath Datta, A.M. (Brown), 
Dr. Phil. (Hamburg), 1944. 


This book which consists of 16 chapters is mainly devoted to the vexed problem of caste- 
system in ancient and modern India. The author has fully discussed the position of the Südras. 
His treatment of other important castes is not so exhaustive. He has shown by reference to 
many places in his chapter on historical parallels that race distinction gave rise to social strati- 
fications. In his opinion class-interests rather than race-interests are to belooked for. He has 
discussed the question of slaves. His chapter on racial elements in caste is interesting and in- 


formative. He has dealt with the town guilds and craft guilds and has compared the condition 
of Indian guilds with that of the European guild mm in tne eee ages: ERU) topics E the 

islation i ient i te-system in present-day India, have not escape is attention. 
land legislation in ancient India, caste-sys p PE URSUS ate 


i ble, although the author has drawn mat 
ue Book bebe: ee Aicamimentaciess He has not utilized many important 


English t Jations of the original texts an d 
2 CASS SSES in eee to make his study complete and comprehensive. He has not 
used diacritical marks throughout in his book which is not free from errors (see pages, 59, 113, 
115, 145, etc., etc.). The author ought to have given a serviceable Index at the end. 

S. C. SEAL. 


TORIC INDUS, Vol Il. By Swami 


E PREHIS 
[HERSGVEDIG CULTURE OF D atyagatmananda. Pp. li+140. Rama- 


Sankarananda. With a Foreword by Swami Pr 
krishna Vedanta Math, Calcutta, 1944- ý 
i i i rui iti jo- Harappa 
i -making discoveries of the ruined cities of Mohenjo Daro and ppa, 
REO ET with a host of problems concerning the relation of the Indus 
ivi ipherment of the mysterious script of the Indus seals 
a i . The present work, which is. introduced to its readers wit a long an 
appa mE Eo a well-known Sanskrit scholar, is a bold and strikingly original 
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attempt:to solve these ;problems. Conti: uing the chain of evidence provided in the earlier 
volume, the author claims to have proved that the Vedic Aryas had their original abode in the 
prehistor! citieg of the: Indus: valley from which in course of time they radiated to the east 
and south and sybsequently spread over the whole Indian sub-continent (pp. 1-4). What | 
constitutes Nàccóording to the author, the special feature of the present volume, is his introduction | 
of ‘a new See viz, that of the Tantras, for the decipherment of all the pictographic and al- 
phabetic scripts of-thé aieiént world, including the script of the Indus valley seals. - (Preface.) 
It is evident thatif the-xutliors conclusions could be accepted, they would revolutionize our 
ideas of the ancient history not only of India, but also of other civilized Jands of the eastern 
world. 
The present work is divided into chapters bearing the titles The Vedas (ch. i), The Tantras 
(chs. ii-iii), The Tantric Deities and their relation with the Vedic gods (ch. iv), Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics (ch. v), and Conclusion. The first chapter analyses various Vedic concepts of deities 
and forces of nature. In the course of this analysis it is sought to be proved, by citations of 
appropriate texts both in the original and in translation, that the Vedic asva means not ‘the 
horse’, but ‘the sun’, while the Asvamedha was not a horse-sacrifice at all, but a rite of propitia- 
tion of the sun for rain (pp. 21-27 and App.). The point of this novel interpretation is brought 
out in the concluding chapter where we are told that it cuts at the root of the theories of Aryan 
immigration, the absence of the horse in the prehistoric Indus cities being itself ‘a strong proof 
of the Arya or the Vedic origin of civilization' (p. 125). 

The second chapter describes the evolution of sounds, scripts and dialects from the Vedic 
times onwards, and is frequently illustrated with appropriate charts. We may here summarize 
some of the author's main conclusions. The Vedic Aryas at first used two sounds to which they 
afterwards added a third, a fourth and a fifth note (pp. 45-46). Panini mentions the Vedic 
division into three sounds according to pitch, while introducing new divisions according to place 
of utterance and nature (p. 47). The musicians divided the sounds into seven groups called 
after as many animals which the author explains in the light of ‘the Tantric code’ to represent 
the five Vedic gods (pp. 48-50). The Tantras, coming last in the process of evolution, sys- 
tematized the existing scripts on the principle of the five-fold division of sounds named after the 
five Vedic deities (pp. 52-3). Finally, 'the language created with these alphabets was called 
Sanskrit because the prevailing dialects were reformed to create the same' (p. 63). > 

In the third chapter the author claims to have come across a system of Tantric ‘picture 

. alphabets’ “with no less than 5,400 characters’ which he applies to the interpretation of five 
groups of'pictographic alphabets’. These are ‘the Jaipurean', the Egyptian, the Cuneiform, the 
Indus and the Chinese scripts (pp. 66-68). Parenthetically, it may be remarked, that the so- 
called ‘ Jaipurean script’ is a complete misnomer, as it consists of nothing else but the well-known 
series of symbols on punch-marked coins which have been found almost all over India. This 
singularly inappropriate title is derived from the accident that a hoard of such coins bearing the 


^ 
VA 


ode" of pictograms which, in the interests of scholarship, should be published in book-form as 
To say all this is uot to admit the correctness of all, or even a majority of the 

: i Before this could be done, it would be necessary for the author to inves- 
gate the subjects afresh in the light of a more rigorous application of logical processes. ‘The 
rint and get-up of the book are good for the present times, but it is disfigured by numerous 
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